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0 R E F A C Ex 
S every Branch of Literature, 
of what Nature or Kind ſo- 
ever, ſhould be rendered an agree- 
able Amuſement to young Minds, 


rather than a ſerious Occupation, 


we ſhall make it our principal Aim, 
throughout our LITTLE CircLE, 
to ſtrew (if we may be indulged the 


| Expreſſion) the Path to Knowledge, 4 


as it were, with Roſes, and to render 
This and every FuTuRE ATTEMPTAS 

uſeful and entertaining as poſſible. 
The Drs tex of the following 
Sheets is to give our Britiſh Youth a 
tranſient Idea of Engliſh Poely ; ; and 
therefore, not to anticipate their 
Pleaſure too much, we malt here 
only juſt touch upon the Antiquity, 
A 3 N ature, 


Lü! | 
Nature, and Beauty of that Ar 
which we have endeavoured to diſ- 
play in the moſt familiar Manner, 
and to recommend by a Variety of 
beautiful Quotations from our po- 
liteſt and moſt approved Poets. 
Without any farther Apology, 
therefore, we ſhall now proceed to 
the Point in hand. ; 
POETRY, - then, according to 
the Opinion of the late celebrated 
and juſtly admired Monſ. Rollin, is 
an Art as ancient as the World, and 
derives its Source from Nature her- 
lelf. Its peculiar, (if not its only) 
Taſk in the earlieſt Ages of the 
World, was to celebrate the Praiſes 
of the GREAT AuT#oR of the 
 Urzverſe, This was the noble Uſe 
a that 
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that the * of Jy made of it, 
who were Gop's peculiar People. 
The Nations, however, who forſook 
the Lord of Life, and ungratefully 
deſpiſed him to purſue their own 
perverſe and wicked Ways, ſoon ' 
transferred to the meaneſt Objects 
that Tribute of Adoration which was 
due only to the ALMIGHTY. 

At length, through the moſt de- 
plorable Blindneſs, it was ſtill far- 
ther debaſed, and made uſe of to 
paint, in the moſt lively and agree- 
able Colours, the then reigning 
Vices of the Age, and to render the 
moſt infamous Paſſions more amiable 
than Virtue itſelf. —Amazing Stupi- - 
dity ! moſt fatal Conſequences of the 


ſhameful Depravity of Mankind ! 
a Aa Not- 


[ iv ] 

Notwithſtanding the Greeks, and 
the Romans aſter them, made much 
the ſame deplorable Ufe of this Di- 
VINnt Axr, yet they preſerved a clear 
and diſtin& Notion of its true Cha- 
rafter; for they required of their 
Pocts a Fertility of Invention, a No- 
bleneſs of Sentiment, and the moſt 


ſublime Expreſſion; they required, in 


ſhort, an Enthuſiaſm, which, in their 
exalted Idea of it, was next to a Di- 


vine Inſpiration. But how ſeldom do 


we find ſo many great and valuable 

Qualifications meet in one Perſon ? 
AxrT can by no Means confer on 

us an elevated Genius, a ſprightly 


Senſe, or a quick Imagination. They 


derive their Source, as we have be- 


fore oblerved, from Nature, or, in 


other 


—— —— — — 


cv! 
other Terms, are the invaluable 
Bleflings of Heaven itſelf, 


We muſt, in a Word, be Born 


Poets; for this Divine Art is not to 
be attained by the moſt unwearied 


Induſtry and Application. 
We ſhall now give our PueriLs a 
SyorT View of the Nature of 


Poxs v, and ſo conclude, not doubt- 


ing but, from their due Obſervance 


of the reſpeclive Rules and Precepts 
laid down, and the various Examples 
chat are produced in the Body of the 


ſubſequent ESSAY, they will ſoon 
entertain an adequate Idea of its real 
Beauties, 

The whole Aim and tention of 


| Porsy is to pleaſe and to infirndt. 


In order to pleaſe, it borrows from 
| Nature 
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Nature every thing that is gay and 
delightful. It adorns its Diction 
with Number and Harmony; and it 
never fails to employ the Marvellous 
and Pathetic in their proper Places. 
And in order that it may inſtruct 
as well as pleaſe (in an Age ſo polite 
as the preſent) it deſcribes and ex- 
poſes to View, in the ſtrongeſt Point 
of Light, Virtue in all its Beauty and 
Perfection, and Vice in all its moſt 

abhorrent Shapes: And by a great 
Variety of Examples, artfully intro- 
duced, it ſteals upon our Affections, 
and induces us to embrace the One, 
and eſchew the Other: And ſhould 
any of our READERS be but 
One Virtue the better for theſe our 
honeſt Endeavours, we ſhall not 


- think our Labour ill beſtowed: 


1 „ © 3s BY 
Containing a Definition of POETRY, 


WI AT is Poetry ? 


| Poems, or Pieces in Perſe, 


2 And 


and the Dualifications of a true Fox r. 


A. It is the Art of compo/ing | 
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2. And is a Skill in making Verſes 
all that is requiſite to form a Poet? 
A. No; that is one of the leaſt Qua- 
lifications of a good Poet: For a Per- 
ſon of indifferent Genius may be 
taught to compoſe Verſes that will flow 
ſmoothly, and ſound well to the Ear, 
vhich yet may be of no Value for want 
of ſtrong Senſe, Propriety and Eleva- 
tion of Thought, or Purity of Diction. 
Atrue Poet is diſtinguiſhed by a fruit- 
fulnefs of Invention, a lively Imagi- 
nation tempered by a ſolid Judgment, 
a Nobleneſs of Sentiments and Ideas, 
and a bold, lofty, and figurative Mau- 
ner of Expreſſion. He thoroughly 
underſtands the Nature of his Subject; 
and, let his Poem beneverſoſhort, he 
forms a Deſignor Plan,bywhicheve 

Verſe is directed to a certain End, 
and each has a juſt Dependance on 
the other; for it is this produces the 
Beauty 


191 
Beauty of Faction, Order and Har- 
mony, and gives Satisfaction to a ra- 
tional Mind.— he Duke of Back- 
ingham, in his Eſay on Poetry, very 
juſtly obſerves:  —- 


Numbers and Rhyme, and that harmonious Sound 
Which never does the Ear with Harſhneſs wound, 
Are neceflary, yet but vulgar Arts: 

Por all in vain theſe faperficial Parts 
Contribute to the Structure of the Whole, 
Without a Genius too, for that's the Sor; 

A Spirit, which inſpires the Work throughout, 
As that of Nature moves the World about; 
A Heat, which glows in ev'ry Word that's writ ; 
*Tis ſomething of divine, and more than Wit; 
Itſelf unſeen, yet all Things by it ſhown ; 
Deſcribing all Men, yet deſerib'd by none. 


2. How can this true Genius for 
Poetry be obtained ? 

A. A Poetical Genius is the Gift of 
Nature, and cannot be acquired; nor 
can the Want of it be ſupplied by Art 
or Induſtry: But where ſuchaGenius 


is found, it may be aſſiſted by proper 
; Ryles 


e 
Rules and Directions; and ſuch I ſhall 


endeavour to lay down, 


* A. * 


— 
CHAP. II. : 
'Of the Strufture of Engliſh VERSE, 
and of RHYME. | | 


HL, HICH are the firſt Things 
to be learned in order to 
make Verſes ? 
A. Youmuſt underſtand (what per- 
haps you know already) that Syllables 
are diſtinguiſhed into long and ſhort, 
and this Length or Shortneſs is called 
their 2zantity, Of two, three, and 
ſometimes more Syllables, the Anci- 
ents formed their Poetical Feet, giving 
each of them a different Name. Thus 
a Foot conſiſting of two long Syllables 
was called a Spondee; of a ſhort one 


followed by a long one, an * 
9 
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of a long one followed by two ſhort 
ones, a Daftyl, &c. And of theſe Feet 
they compoſed various Kinds of Verſes. 
2, Have we ſuch Poetical Feet in 
the Engliſh Language ? | 
A. There is very little Variety of 
Feet in the Engliſh Poetry, the [ambus 
being, as it were the ſole Regent of 
our Verſe, eſpecially of our Heroic, 
which conſiſt of five ſhort and five 
long Syllables intermixed alternately, 
though this Order is ſometimes beau- 
tifully varied by our beſt Poets, as an 

excellent Writer obſeryes : | 


Two Syllables our age Feet compoſe, 

But Quantitiet diſtinguiſh them from Proſe. 

By Long and Short, in various Stations plac d, 

Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſ]y is grac d: 

With Short and Long Heroic Feet we raiſe, 

But theſe to vary is the Poet's Praiſe ; 

For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt, 

Dryden to this Variety was juſt. HEE 

After all, the 2 yantity of the Syllables 

in ours, and other modern Languages, 
| eo” 


A 
is not well fixed; and little Regard is 
had to it in the Compoſition of Verſes. 
Tbe Number of Syllables, the Pauſe, 
and the Seat of” the Accent, are the 
chief Things to be conſidered in the 
Enugliſb Verſiſication. 
2. What do you mean by Accent? 
A. It is a particular Streſs or Force 
of the Voice, laid upon any Syllable 
in ſpeaking ; as upon fin finite, upon 
in in infinite, &c. 

9, Is the Accent laid upon the ſame 
Syllables in Verſe as in Profe AN 

A. Ves; and in Exgliſß Verſe it is 
the Accent that denominates a Sylla- 
ble Jong, rather than the Nature of the 
Fowel, Dipthong, &c. though Accent 
and Prantity are, in reality, two dil- 
ferent Things. 
9. Where then is the Difficulty of 
making Verſes, if it be only to put to- 
gether a certain Number of Syllables? 
A. It is not enough that Verſes 2 

their 


- 
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their juſt Number of Syllables, but the 
Words muſt he ſo diſpoſed as that the 
Accents and the Pauſe may fall in ſueh 
and ſuch Places asto render them har- 
monious and pleaſing to the Ear, 
2, Whatdo you mean by the Pau/e? 

A. It is a ſmall Ref? or Stop Which is 
made in pronouncing the longer Sorts 
of Verſes, dividing them into two 
Parts, each of which is called an He- 
miſtich, or Half-Yerſe : But this Di- 
viſion is not always equal, that is, one 
of the Hemiſtichs does not always 
contain the ſame Number of Syllables 
as the other. This Inequality proceeds 
from the Seat of the Accent, that is 
ſtrongeſt in the firſt Hemiſtich ; for 
the Pauſe is to be made at the End of 
the Word where ſuch Accent hap- 
pou or at the End of the Word fol- 
lowing ; as will preſently be ſhewn; 

©, Is nothing elle to be obſerved ig 
the Znglih Verkification?  _ * 
„ B A. Metre, 
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A. Metre, or Meaſure, which is fuch 
an harmonious Diſpoſition of a certain 
Number of Syllables as above men- 
tioned, is all that is ahiolutely neceſſary 
to conſtitute Engliſh Verle, but Rhyme 
is generally added to make it more 
Wu 
2. What is Rhyme ? | 
A. It is a likeneſs of Sound between 
the laſt Syllable or Syllables of one 
Verſe, and the laſt Syllable orSyllables 
of another. When only one Sylla- 


ble at the End of one Line rhymes to 


one Syllable at the End of another, 
it is called f:gle Rhyme, as made, trade; 
confeſs, diſtreſs : But when the two laſt 
Syllables are alike in Sound, as drin- 
ing, thinking ; able, table; it is called 


Double Rhyme. We have alſo ſome 


Inſtances of Treble Rhyme, where the 
three laſt Syllables 1 together, as 
Charity, Parity, &c. But this is ſel- 
dom or never admitted in ſerious 


Sub- 


. 
Subjects, and in ſuch the Douthe 
Rhyme is to be uſed but ſparingly, 

2, Have you any other Inſtructions 
to give me concerning Rhyme ? 
A. Yes; you are to obſerve, that the 
Conſonants which precede the Vow- 
els where the Rhyme begins, muſt be 
different in each Verſe ; ſo that Light 
and Delight, Vice and Advice, move and 
remove, muſt not be made to rhyme to 
gether; for though the Words are dii- 
ferent enough, the rhyming Syllablc, 
are exactly the ſame, and Rhyme con 
fiſts rather in a Likene/5 than a Same 
eſs of Sound. From hence it follows. 
that a Word cannot rhyme to itſelt. 
nor even Words that differ both in 
Signification and Orthography, i! 
they have the ſame Sound, as Heir, 
Air; Prey, pray; bleæu, blue, &c. Such 
Rhymes, indeed, and others equally 
bad, as Nation and Mfection, Villany and 
Gentry, follow and Willow, where thc 
B 2 | Like- 
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Likeneſs is not ſufficient, were allow- 
ed of in the Days of, Chaucer, Spencer, 
and the reſt of our ancient Poets, but 
are by no means to be admitted in our 
modern Compoſitions, It may be far- 
ther obſerved, that the rhyming of 
Words depends upon.their Likeneſs 
of Sound, not of Orthography; for laugh 
and qua, though differently written, 
_ rhyme very well together; but Plongh 
and Cough, though their Terminations 
are alike, rhyme not at all, 

2. What do you call that Sort of 
Verſe which has no Rhyme ? 

A, It is called Blank Verſe, of which 
I ſhall give you ſome Specimens here- 

ry 

2. What Number of Syllables do 
our Verſes conſiſt of? 
A. We have Verſes of ſeveral Mea- 
ſures, containing ſeldom leſs than fozr, 
nor more than fourteen Syllables; in 
ſpeaking of which I ſhall begin with 
thoſe that are moſtly in Uſe, CHAP, 


[41 


CHAP. III. 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of' Engliſh VERSES. 


EW HAT Sorts of Verſes are 
chiefly uſed in our Poetry? 
A. Thoſe of ten, eight, and ſeven Syl- 
lables; eſpecially the firſt Sort, Which 
are uſed in Heroic Poems, Tragedies, 
Elegies, Paſtorals, and many other 
Subjects, but generally thoſe that are 
grave and {2rious, 
9, On what Syllables muſt the Ac- 
cent fall in this Kind of Verſe? 


A. In this Sort the Words are 


commonly fo diſpoſed, that the Ac- 
cent may fall on every ſecond, fourth, 
fixth, eighth, and tenth Syllable ; as in 
the two following Lines: 


B3 From 
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the /econd, fourth, or fixth Syllable 3 


„ 
From vilgar Boùnds with brave Diſörder part, 
And ſuatch a Grace beyond the reach of Art. 


But (as has been intimated already} 
this Order may be frequently diſpenſ- 
cd with, without deſtroying the Har- 
mony of the Verſe ; nay, it adds a pe- 
cular Beauty to the Poetry, to * 

tuch a Variety now and then, eſpecially 
in the firſt and ſecond Syllables of the 
Line, of which the following is an In- 
ſtance, where the Accent is on the firſt 


Zy llable, and not on the ſecond: 


Noe to the Main the burning Sun deſcends. 


9. Where 1s the Pauſe to be in 
Verles of this Kind? 

A. This (as I have before obſerved) 
is determined by the Scat of the moſt 
proving Accent in the firſt Half 

erſe, which ought to be either on 


and 
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and the Pauſe muſt immediately fol- 
low- the Word where the Accent 
happens, or the Word after it. 
J. Cannot you give me ſome Ex- 
amples of this ? bat} 
A, Yes, in the following Lines you 
have Inſtances of each of the Caſes 
mentioned, where the ruling Ac- 
cent is only marked, and the Pauſe 
denoted by a Daſh— 


Firft Caſe. 


As biſy-=-as intentive Emmets are. 
Deipite ii and mote noble Thoughts purſue. 


Second Caſe, 


Belinda ſmil'd---and all the World was gay. 
So treth the Wound is---and the Grief ſo vaſt. 
Third Caſe 5 


dome have at firſt for Wits---then Poets paſs'd. 
Aud ſince he could not ſave her---with her dy'd- 


B 4 2 1s 
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9. Is the. Pauſe not to be allowed 
of in any other Places of a Verſe but 
where it is in theſe Examples ? | 

A. Yes, ſometimes it is; but then 
the Verſes are not quite ſo agreeable 
to the Ear, as is evident from the 


following Inſtance : 


Bright Heſper twinkles from afar--- Away 
My Kids---for you have had a Feaſt to-day. 


Here is nothing diſagreeable in the 


Structure of theſe Verſes but the Pauſe, 
which in the firſt of them (you ſee) 
is after the eighth Syllable, and in the 
latter after the /econd ; whereas ſo 
unequal a Diviſion cannot produce 
any true Harmony, 
9, How ſhall I know the Accent 
which determines the Pauſe ? 
A. It muſt be confeſſed, the prevail- 
ing Accent is ſometimes not eaſilydiſ- 
tinguiſhed, as when two or three — 
0 


| T- 24. }: 
the ſame Verſe ſeem equally ſtrong ; 
in which Caſe the Senſe and Con- 
ſtruction of the Words muſt be your 
Guide, And after all, a Perſon who 
has a tolerable Ear for Poetry, will 
have little Occaſion for Rules con- 
cerning the Pau/e or the Accents, but 


will naturally ſo diſpoſe his Words 


as to create a certain Harmony with- 
out Labour to the Tongue, or Vio- 
lence to the Senſe, _ N 
J. After the Verſes of ten Sylla- 
bles, what Sort is moſt frequent in 
our Poetry ? 
A. Thoſe of eight, whereof we.have 
many entire Poems. 
2. What is to be obſerved in the 
Structure of theſe Verſes ? | 
A. In theſe, as in the former, the 
Accents generally fall on every ſe- 
cond Syllable, but not without Ex- 
ception, as you will ſee in th>fcl- 


lowing Example. 
* A ſhow'r 


* 


Tus 4 


A ſhow'r of foft and fleecy Rain 
Falls, to new-cloath the Earth again; 
Behold the Mountains Tops around, 
As if with Fur of Ertmin crown'd. 


2. What Sort of Verſes do you 
next take Notice of ? | 

A. Thoſe of ſeven Syllables, which 
are called Auacreontic, from Anacreon, 
'a Greek Poet, who wrote in Verſe of 
that Meaſure, 

2. Where ſhould the Accents fall 
in this Kind of Verſe? 

A. On the firſt, third, fifth, and 
ſeventh Syllables, as in the following 
Lines: 


Glitt'ring Stones and golden Things, 
Wealth and Honours that have Wings, 
E ver flutt'ring to be gone, 

We can never call our own. 


As for Verſes of xine and eleven Syl- 
lables, they are nut Worth our Notice, 
being 


23 
being very ſeldom uſed except thoſe 
which are of double Rhyme, and pro- 
perly belong to the Verſes of eight 
and ten Syllables. | . 

There is a Kind of Verſe of &welve 
Syllables, having the Accent on every 
third, which is only made uſe of in 
Subjects of Mirth and Pleaſantry, as 
are thoſe of eleven Syllables which 
run with much the ſame Cadence. But 
there is another Sort of #welve Sylla- 
bles, which are now and then intro- 
duced amongſt our Heroics, being 
ſometimes the laſt of a Couplet, or two 
Verſes, as in the following Inſtance : 


The ling'ring Soul th'unwelcome Doom receives, 
And, murm'ring with Diſdain---the beauteous 
Body leaves. 


Sometimes aVerſe of this Kind con- 
cludes a Triplet, or three Lines that 
rhyme together, where the Senle 1s 


full and complete ; as for Example : 
B 4 -  Milhons 
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Millions of op'ning Mouths to Fame belong, 

And ev'ry Mouth Is furniſh'd with a Tongue, 

And round with liſt'ning Ears---the flying 
Plague is hung. | 


Here let us obſerve by the Way, that 
the Senle ought always to be cloſed at 
the End of a Triplet, and not conti- 
nued to the next Line; though In- 
ſtances of this Fault (if it be one) are 
to be found-in ſome of our beſt 
Poets. | | 
This Verſe of twelve Syllables 
(which 1s called the Alexandrine, or 
Alexandrian, from a Poem on the Life 
of Alexander, written or tranſlated in- 
to ſuch Verſe by ſome French Poets) 
is alſo frequently uſed at the conclu- 
fion of a Stanza in Lyric or Pindaric 
Odes, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. The Pauſe, in theſe Verſes, 
- ought to be at the ſixth Syllable, as 
you ſee in the foregoing Examples - 
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In this Place it cannot be amiſs to 
obſerve, that though the Alcxandrine 
Verſe, when rightly employed, has an 
agreeable Effect in our be it muſt 
be uſed ſparingly and with judgment. 
Mr. Pope has cenſured the improper 
Uſe of it, and at the ſame Time given 
us a beautiful Verſe of this Kind in his 
excellent E on Criticiſm, where, 
2 of thoſe who reguard Verſi- 

cation only, he ſays: 


A needleſs Mexandrine ends the Song, 
That, like a wounded Snake, drags its flow 
Length along, 


2. When are Verſes of fourteen 
Syllables made uſe of? 

A. Not ſo often as thoſe of twelve; 
but they are likewiſe inſertedin Heroic 
Poems,andareagreeable enough when 
they concludeaTriplet wheretheSenſe 
is finiſhed, eſpecially if the 3 

Verſe 
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Verſe be of twelve Syllables; as in 
this of Mr. Dryden : | — | 


For thee the Land in fragrant Flow'rs is dreſt; 
For thee the Ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her 
| wavy Breaſt, | 
And Heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and 
| purer Light is bleſt, 
If theſe Verſes follow one of ten 
Syllables, the Inequality of the Mea- 
| ſure renders them leſs pleaſing ; but 
this is only in Heroics; for in Odes 
they are gracefully placed after Verſes 
of any Number of Syllables whatſo- 
ever, | 
J. What have you to obſerve re- 
lating to the ſhorter Sorts of Verſes ? 
A. They are chiefly uſed in Operas, 
- Odes, and our common Songs; but 
they have nothing in them worth 
Notice, We meet with them of three, 
Jour, five, and fix Syllables ; but thoſe 
of four and fix are moſt common, of 
which let the following Specimen 
8 The 
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The Battle near 
When Cowards fear, 
The Drum and Trumpet ſounds ; 
Their Courage warms, 
They ruth to Arms, | 
And brave a Thouſand Wounds. 


9, Have you no other Rules or 
Obſervations to make concerning our 
Verſification ? 

A. Yes; it is proper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the Elifons or Contrafions 
that are admitted in our Poety, ac- 
cording as the Meaſure requires, 
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CHAP. IV.” 


Of the EL Is tors allowed of in Engliſh 
Poetry ; and ſome miſcellaneous Re- 


marks, | 


©. x7 HAT do you mean by El:- 
W © ? a0 3 : ; 

A. I mean the cutting off one or 
more Letters, either from the Begin- 
ning, Ending, or Middle of a Word, 
whereby #4vo Syllables are contracted 
into one, and are ſo pronounced, 

2. In what Caſes are ſuch Con- 
tractions allowable ? 

A. In Words of three or more Syl- 
lables, which are accented on the laſt 
ſave two, when the Liquid r comes 
between two Vowels, that which pre- 
cedes the ris frequently cut off; as in 
Temperance, Difference, Flatterer, Viclo- 
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ry, amorous, and others; which, though 
three Syllables, and often uſed as ſuch 
in Verſe, may be contracted into two 
when the meaſure requires it, and 
this contraction is denoted by a little 
mark called an Apaſtrophe, the Words 
being written or printed Temp'rance, 
Dif rence, Flatt'rer, Vi#'ry, am'rous, 
and pronounced accordingly, An 
Eliſion is made of both Vowels be- 
fore the r, in lab'ring, endeav'ring, 
neizhÞring, and ſuch like Words, 
2. Does this Rule hold good of no 
other Letter but r ? | 
A. Sometimes a Vowel is cut off 
before the other Liquids, I, , u, 
when found between two Vowels in 
Words accented like the former, as 
in fa lous, En'my, Mar'ner, inſtead 
of fabulous, Enemy, Mariner : But this 
ought to be avoided, the Sound be- 
ing harſh and ungraceful, 


Ee 2. In 
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©. In what other Caſes are Con- 
vactions made? 5 

A. Contractions are agreeable 
enough in ſome Words of three Syl- 
lables, where the Letters happens 
between two Vowels, the latter of 
which is cut off; as in Reasning, 
Pris'ner, Bus neſs, &c. 

The letter o, between 4 and =v, in 
Words of three Syllables, ſuffers an 
Eliſion; as in Foll ever, bell wing, &c. 

When the Vowel e falls between © 
and x, and the Accent lies upon the 

foregoing Syllable, it is frequently cus 
off; as in Hecaw'n, ſewn, giv'n, driv'n, 
&c. The ſame Vowel is alſo cut aff 
in the Words Pow'r, Flow'r, and 
others of the like Termination, 

The Words never, ever, over, may 
loſe the Conſonent v», and be thus 
cContracted, meer, cer, oer. | 

Moſt Words ending in ed, which 
we contrad, in our common Dif- 


courſcy 
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courſe, muſt alſo be contrafted in 
Poetry ; as low'd, threaten'd, & 
adlor d, abandon'd &c. 
Some Words admit of an Eliſion of 
their firſt Syllable ; as 'mong, 'mong , 


een, tb xt, ci, 'bowe, &c. are 


uſed inſtead of among, amongſt, be- 
tewecn, betwixt, againft, above, &c. 

Inſtead of 2 is, it was, it WETE, it 
awill, it would, we ſometimes ule 8, 
*twas, "twere, z will, 'twwould, So likes 
wile by't, for by it; do't for do it; 
at for.wwas it; &c. But theſe laſt 
Contraftions are ſcarce allowable, 
eſpecially in Heroic Poet 

Am may loſe it's Vowel after 7 a 
n for I am: and ſo may are after 
ve, you, they ; as we're, you're, they're; 
for abe are, you are, they are, Weallo 
ſometimes ule the Contraction le, tor 
let us, 
The Word have ſuffers an Eliſion 
in it's we firſt Letters, after 7, you, dur, 


C 2 they ; 


* 
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they; as Tue, you ve, abe be, they*we, for 
have, you have, we have, they have. 
So awill and qwould are often contratt- 
ed after the Perſonal Pronouns, as 
TI for I will; he'd for he would, &c. 
or after who, as who'd for who would, 
©U-o'll for who w:ll, | 

The Particle to ſometimes loſes it's 
o when it comes before a Verb that 
begins with a Vowel, as avoid, 
t'increaſe, undo, &c. but this Eliſion 
is not ſo allowable before Nouns, and 
ſeldom uſed by correct Writers. 
When the Particle the comes before 
a Word that begins with a Vowel or 
an Y not aſpirated, itgenerally loſes it's 
e; as, th'immortal, th'expreſſive, th'a- 
maxing, th'honeff, &c. And ſometimes 
| before an aſpirated + when. ane fol- 
lowsit; as heroic, &c. but Eliſions of 
this laſt kind are not to he commended. 
Sometimes the o in aho, and the 
in by, is cut off before Words begin- 
R N ning 
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ning with a Vowel; as wb" expoſe, far 
avho expoſe ; b'Oppre, fon, for by Op- 
preſſion: and other Contraftions of 
this Kind are to be met with in ſome 
of our Poets ; but ſuch a Liberty! is by 
no means to be indulged. 

The Pronoun his ſometimes loſes 
it's firſt Letters after Words ending 
with a Vowel, as to's, by's, for to his, 
by his; and after ſeveral Words that 
end with a Conſonant, as i#'s, for's, 
for in his, for his, &c. But this 1s 
rather to be obſerved than imitated. 

Theſe are the Elifions and Con- 
trations moſt uſually made in our 
Verſification ; the reſt may be learned 
by reading our beſt modern Poets; for 
the Liberties taken by ſome of our 
ancient ones are not to be encouraged. 

2. Have you any Thing farther to 
add relating to Verſification ? 

A. Yes; there are a few more Par- 
ee relating to this Subject that 

| C3 are 
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are worth obſerving. In the firſt Place, 
It may be laid down as a general Rule, 
that whenever one Syllable of a 
Word ends with a Vowel, and the 
next begins with another, theſe two - 
Syllables in Verſe are to be conſi- 
dere as one only, except when either 
of the Syllables is the Seat of the 
Accent, Thus Region, waliant, beau- 
trons, mutial, and ſuch- like Words, are 
to be reckoned only as two Syllables 
in Poetry ; and ſo Ambition, familiar, 
perpetual, preſumptuons, ſuperior, and 
other Words of the ſame Nature, 
though conſiſting of four Syllables, 
are to be uſed in Verſe as three. | 
Are there no Exceptions to this 
_ Rule? | 
A. The Words Diamond, Diadem, 
- Fiolet, and a few others may be ex- 
cepted, which, though accented on 
the firſt Vowel, are ſometimes uſed 
but as u Syllables, 


9, What 


- 
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9. What is next to be obſerved? 

A. In general conſult your Ear; 
conſider how Words are pronounced 
in reading Proſe, and obſerve how 
they are uſed by the beſt Poets, and 
you will ſeldom fail either with re- 
ſpe& to Juſtneſs of Meaſure or Pro- 
-priety of Contractions. It will very 
much add. to the Beauty of your 
Verſe to avoid, as much as poſſible, 
a Concourſe of claſhing Vowels, that 
is, when one Word ends with a 
Vowel and the next begins with an- 


© Other, which occaſions what is called 


an Hiatus, or Gaping, and is very diſ- 
agreeable to the Ear. Mr. Pope has 
cenſured this Fault, and given us an 
Inſtance of it in the following Line : 


Tho- oft the Ear the open Vowels tire. ; 


For this Reaſon the e of the Particle 


the is generally cut off (as hath been 
C4 obſerved] 
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obſerved) before Words that begin 
with a Vowel. 

. ©, What other Faults are to be 
avoided ? 

A. It is not well to make uſe of ſe- 
veral Words in a Verſe that begins 
with the ſame Letter, unleſs it be to 
ſuit the Sound to the Subject. And 
obſerve, that though Verſes conſiſting 
wholly of Monoſyllables are not al- 
ways to be condemned (n (7 ay poſhbly 
may be very good) yet they ought to 
be ſeldom uſed, a Series of little low 
Words having generally an ill Effect 
in our Poetry. Be careful alſo not to 
make uſe of Expletives, that is, ſuch 
Words as contribute nothing to the 
Senſe, but arc brought i into the Verſe 
merely to fill up the Meaſure, Theſe 
two laſt Faults Mr. Pope has taken 
notice of, and exemplified in the 
following Verſes: 


While Expletives their feeble Aid do join, 


And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 
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Take care likewiſe not to end a 
Verle with an Adjęctive, whoſe Sub- 
ſtantive begins the next Verſe; and 
the ſame is tobe obſerved with reſpect 
to a Prepoſition and the Words it go- 
verns, In ſhort, avoid every Thing 
that tends to deftroy that agreeable 
Cadence and Harmony which is re- 
quired in Poetry, and of which (after 
all the Rules that can be laid down 
concerning it) the Ear is the mot 
Proper judge. Remember, however, 
that eaſy and flowing Numbers are 
not all that is requiſite in Verſifica- 
tion; for, as the laſt-cited excellent 
Poet obſerves, 


*Tis not enough no Harſhneſs gives Offence 

The Sound muſt ſeem an Echo to the Senſe. 

Soft is the Strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth Stream in ſmoother Numbers 
flows ; | 

But when loud Surges laſh the ſounding Shore, 

The hoarſe-rough Verſe thould like the Torrent 


roar, 
When 
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When Fax ſtrives ſome Rock's vaſt Weight to 
throw | 
The Line tov labours, and theWords move flow ; 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the Plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending Corn, and ſkims along 
the Main. 


I now proceed to treat of the Laws 

and Rules of the ſeveral Kinds of 
Poetry, as laid down by the beſt Cri- 
tics, and to give Specimens of ſuch 
as will come within the Compals of 
our Deſign ; in doing which 1 ſhall 
begin with the loweſt, and aſcend, 
by Degrees, to the higheſt Perform- 
ances in the Poetic Art. And firſt, 
of the Epigram. | | 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. V, 
Of the EriGRrAn. 


SIRE". is an Epigram ? 

A. It is a little Poem, or 
Compoſition in Verſe, treating of one 
Thing only, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
Characters are Brevity, Beauty, and 
Point, | 

2. What is the Meaning of the 

Word ? 
A. The Word Epigram fignifies In- 
ſcription ; for Epigrams derive their 
Origin from thoſe Inſcriptions placed 
by the Ancients on their Tombs, Sta- 
tues, Temples, Pillars, Triumphal 
Arches, and the like ; which at firſt 
were very ſhort; being ſometimes no 
more than a ſingle Word, but after- 
| | wards 
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wards increaſing their Length, they 
made them in Verſe to be the better 
retained by the Memory. This ſhort 
Way of Writing came at laſt to be 
uſed upon any Occaſion or Subject; 
and hence the Name of Epigram has 
been given to any little Copy of 
; Verſes, without Regard to the origi- 
nal Application of ſuch Poems. | 
2. To what Length is the Epigram 
confined ? b 
A. Its uſual Limits are from 7t4vo to 
twenty Verſes, tho' ſometimes it ex- 
tends to fifty ; but the ſhorter the bet- 
ter it is, and the more perfect, as it 
artakes more of the Nature and 
Character of this kind of Poem: Be- 
ſides, the Epigram being only a fin- 
le Thought, it ought to be expreſfed 
in a little Compals, or elle it loſes its 
Force and Strength. ER. 
2. What is the Beauty required in 


an Epigram ? 
. FI | A. A Har- 
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A. A Harmony and apt Agree- 
ment of all its Parts, a ſweet Simpli- 
city, and polite Language. 

2. What do you mean by the Point 
in an Epigram ? | 

A. A ſharp, lively, unexpected Turn 
of Wit, with which an Epigram ought 
to be concluded. There are {ome Cri- 
tics indeed who will not admit of the 
Point in an Epigram, but require the 
Thought to be equally diffuled thro” 
the whole Poem, which is uſually the 
Practice of Catullus, as the former is 
that of Martial. It is allowed there is 
more Delicacy in the Manner of Catul- 
us, but the Point is moſt agreeable to 
the general Taſte, and ſeems to be the 

chief Characteriſtic of the Epigram. 

2. What Subjects does the Epi- 
gram admit of? _ : 

A. It admits of all Manner of Sub- 
jects, provided that Brewity, Beauty, 
and Point, are preſerved ; but it is ge- 
-nerally- 
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nerally employed either in Praiſe or 
Satire. That you may the more caſi- 
ly remember the Rules to be obſerved 
in this Kind of Poem, take them in 
Engliſh Verſe with ſome ſmall Alter- 
ation, as they are given us by very 
good Writers on the Art of Poetry. 


The Epigram, with little Art compos'd, 
Is one good Sentence in a Diſtich clos'd ; 
And tho' ſope ſtretch to ewenty Lines or moreq 
Te beſt are thoſe confin'd to ?zvo or four. 
Of various Subjects Epigrams admit, 
But each of one, and one alone, muſt treat. 
Two Parts this liitle Whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe. 
To make this Poem perfect, be your Care, 
That Beauty, Point, and Brevity appear. 
Jour. ſingle Subject in few Words explain, 
But Words which Force and Energy contain. 
A Symmetry of Parts we Beauty name, 
Which ſhould be ſeen throughout the finuſh's 
Frame ; 
With elegant Simplicity and Truth, 
And ftill the Diction polith'd, not uncouth. 
This Beauty Sweemeſs always muſt compriſe, 
Which frm the 50d e, well ch c, will Fo 


3 | 
The Paint in the Concluſion takes its Place, 
And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace; 
Some unexpected and ſome biting Thought, 
| With poignant Wit and ſharp Expreſſion fraught. 


N. B. Tho' the beſt Epigrams are 
here ſaid to be ſuch as are compriſed 
in two or four Verſes, we are not to 
underſtand it as if none can be per- 
fect which exceed thoſe Limits. Nei- 
ther the Ancients nor Moderns haye 
been fo ſcrupulous with reſpett to the 
Length of their Epigrams ; but, how- 
ever, Brevity in general is always to 
be ftudied in thele Compoſitions, 

©, Cannot you give me a few Ex- 
amples of good Epigrams in the Eng- 
liſb Language ? 

A. Yes; I ſhall make Choice of 
ſeveral in the different Taſtes I have 
mentioned; ſome remarkable for 
their delicate Turn and Simplicity af 
Expreſhon, and others for their Salt 
wi pharpnels, thoir equivocating 

* 
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pun, or pleaſant Alluſion. In the 
firſt Place, take that of Mr. Pope, 
ſaid to be written on a Glaſs, with 
the Earl of Cheſterfield's Diamond 


Pencil : 


Accept a Miracle, inſtead of Wit ; 
See two dull Lines by Stanhope's Pencil writ, 


The Beauty -of this Epigram is 
more eaſily ſeen than deſcribed, For 
my Part, I am at a Loſs to determine 
whether it does more Honour to the 
Poet who wrote it, or to the Noble- 
man for whom the Compliment is ö 
deſigned.— Ihe following Epigram 
of Mr. Prior is written in the ſame 
Taſte, being a fine Encomium on 
the Performance of an excellent 
Painter. 


Or a Flower, plate by V ARELST, 


When fam'd Varelft this little Wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſ1f'd the growing Work to view: 
Finding the Painter's Science at a Stand, 

The Goddeſs ſnatch'd the Pencil from his Hand, 
And, 2 


| 
| 


— r —_—_ de 
* >. _ 


Fae? 


And, finiſhing the Piece, ſhe filing ſaid, 
Behold one Work of mine, which ne er ſhall fade. 


The Epigram written on the 
Leaves of a Fan, by Dr. Atterbury, 
late Biſhop of Roche/er, contains a 
pretty Thought, expreſſed with Eaſe 
and Conciſeneſs, and cloſed in a 
beautiful Manner. 
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. On a FAN. 


Flavia the leaſt and ſlighteſt Toy 

Can with reſiſtleſs Art employ. 

This Fan in meaner Hands would prove 

An Engine of ſmall Force in Love; 
 _ Yetſhe, with graceful Air and Mien, 
Not tobe told or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton Motion ſo, 
That it wounds more than Crpid”s Bow, 
Gives Coolneſs to the matchleſs Dame, 
To ever other Breaſt a Flame. 
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I ſhall now ſele& ſome Epigrams of 
the biting and ſatyricalKind,andſuch 
as turn upon thePun, or Equivoque, as 
the French call it ; in which Sort the- 
D Point 
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Point 18 more conſpicuous than in 
thoſe of the former Charatter, | 
The following Diſtich, in my 


Opinion, is an admirable Epigram, 
| having all the neceſſary Qualities of 
one, eſpecially Point and Brevit . 


On a Company of bad Dancers to goed 
Muffe. 

How ill the Motion with the Muſic ſuits 1 

So Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc'd the Brutes. 


This puts me in Mind of another 


: l upon a bad Fiddler, which 
I 


all venture to inſert merely for 
the Humour of it, and not for any 
real Excellence it contains, | 


To „ bad Fiddtr. 


Old Orpheur play'd fo well, he mov'd Old Nict; 
But thou moy'ft nothing but thy Fiddle-Stick. 


Oneoſ Martial's Epigrams, wherein 
he agreeably rallics the fooliſh Vanity 


of 


a 


BS 7; | 
of a Man who hired People to make 
Verſes for him, and publiſhed them 
as his own, has been thus tranſlated 
into Engliſh; | . 


Paul fo fond of the Name of a Poet is grown, 
WithGold he buys Verſes and calls them his ow-, 
Go on, Maſter Paul, nor mind what the World 


ſays, h 
They are ſurely his own for which a Man pays. 


Another Epigram of the ſame La- 
tin Poet is very prettily imitated in 
the following Tetraſtich : 


On an ugly Woman. 


Whilſt in the Dark on thy ſoſt Hand I hung, 

And heard the tempting Syren in thy Tongue; 

What Flames, what Darts, what Anguith L 
endur'd ! 


But when the Candle enter'd, I was cur'd. . 


We have a good Epigram by Mr. 
| Cowley on Prometheus ill painted; to 
underſtand which we muſt remem- 
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ber his Story. Prometheus is feigned 
by the ancient Poets to have formed 

en Lp Clay, and to have put Life 
into them by Fire ſtolen from Hea- 
ven; for which Crime Jupiter cauſed 
him to be chained to a Rock, where 
a Vulture was ſet to gnaw his Liver, 
which grew again as faſt as it was 


devoured. On this Fiction the Epi- 


T4 


gram is founded, 


PROMETREUS drawvn by a bad Painter, 


How wretched does Prometheus State appear, 

Whilſt he his ſecond Mis'ry ſuffers here! 

Draw him no more, left, as he tortur'd ſtands, ' 

He blame great Jove's leſs than the Painter's 

Hands, | N 

It would the Vulture's re out-go, 

If once again his Liver thus ſhould grow. 

Pity him, Fove, and his bold Theft allow ; 

The Flames he once ftole from thee, grant him 
now. a 


Some bad Writer having taken the 
Liberty to cenſure Mr. Prior, the Poet 
4 has 5 
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has vey wittily laſhed his itt 
nence in the following Epigram : : 


While faſter than his coſtive Brain indites, 
Phil's quick Hand in flowing Letters writes: 
His Cale appears. to me like honeſt Fe $f 85 
When he was run away with by his Legs. 
Phoebus, give Philo er himſelf Command; 
Quicken his Senſes, or reſtrain his Hand: 

Let him be kept f from Paper, Pen, and Ink; 
So he may ceale to write, and learn to think. 


r. Wiſley has given us a wy 
E Abri, alluding to a well-known 
Text of Scripture, on, the 17 1 
a Monument in Wt Rminſt er 
to the Memory of the ingenious M 
Butler, Author of Hud bras. 


While Buller, needy Wretch; was yet ith, 
No gen'rous Patron would a Binnef ive. 
See him, when ftary'd to, Death an turn'd to 
Duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental Bust! 

e Poet's Fate is here in Emblem ſhown ; 
i alt d d for 9 and he receiy” * a Stout. 


bas, | 
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The Erirark being a Poem of 
the a N Kind, and fre- 
quently found in Collections of Epi- 
grams, I ſhall here inſert a few of 
the beſt I have met with. Theſe 
Compoſitions generally contain ſome 
Eulogium of the Virtues and good. 
Qualities of the Deceaſed, and have a 
a Turn of Seriouſneſs and Gravity 
adapted to the Nature of the Subject; 
others, are jocoſe and ludicrous, as you 
will ſee amongſt the following Ex- 
amples, | | 
In the SpeFator we find ſeveral old 
Greek Epitaphs very beautifully tranſ- 
lated into Erglih Verfe, one of 
which 1 ſhall take the Liberty of 
tranſcribing. It is written on Orpheus, 
a celebrated ancient Poet and Muſi- 
cian, whoſe Story is well known. 
He is ſaid to have been the Son of 
Apollo and Calliope, one of the Nine 
Mules, the Goddeſs meant in the laſt 
Line of the Epigram. On 
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On OxrREus. 


No longer, Orpheus, ſhall thy ſacred Strains 

Lead Stones and Trees, and Beaſts, along ths 
Plains ; on 

No longer ſooth the boiftrous Wind to Sleep, 

Or ſtill the Billows of the raging Deep :: 

For thou art gone; the Muſes mourn d thy Fall 

In ſolemn Strains, thy Mother moſt of all. 

Ye Mortals, idly for your Sons ye moan, 

If thus a Goddets could not fave her own. 


The ingenious Tranſlator obſerves, 
that if we take the Fable for granted, 
as it was believed to be in that Age 
when the Epigram was written, the 
Turn appears to have Piety to the 
Gods, and a reſigning Spirit in the 
Application: But, if we conſider the 
Point with reſpe& to our preſent. 
Knowledge, it will be leſs eſteemed ; 
though the Author himſelf, becauſe 
he helieved it, may ſtill be more va- 
lued than any one who ſhould now 
write with a Point of the ſame Nature. 

| D 4 Ihe 


1 The wa, pitaph on Sir 
| Philt 5 Sidney's ing E the Countel of 
1 Pembroke, ſaid to be written by the 
famous Ben Fon/on, is remarkable 
for the noble Thought with which 
it concludes, 


On Mary, Counteſs Dowager of 
 PEMBROKE. 


Underneath this Marble Hearſe 
Lies the Subject of all Verſe; 
Sidney's Siſter, Pembyoke's Mother. 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, 
Fair and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a Dart at thee, 


Take another E itaph of Ben Fore 
on s, On a beautiful and virtuous La- 
dy, which has been deſervedly ad- 
mired by very good Judges, 


_ * 
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Underneath this Stone doth lie 

As much Virtue as could die; 

Which, when alive, did Vigour give 
Jo as much Beauty as could live. 


—— — — 


Mr, 


= 


3 
Mr. Pope has drawn the Character 
of Mr. Gay, in an Epitaph now to be 
ſeen on his Monument in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, which he has cloſed with ſuch 
a beautiful Turn, that I cannot help 
looking upon it as a Maſter-piece in 
its Kind, as indeed are all the Pro- 
ductions of that ſurprizing Genius, 


On Mr. Gar. 


Of Manners gentle, of Affections mild; 

In Wit, a Man; Simplicity, a Child: 
With native Humour temp'ring virtuous Rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lath the Age; 
Above Temptation in a low Eſtate, - 

And uncorruptedev'n among the Great; 

A ſafe Companion, and an eaſy Friend, 
Unblam'd through Life, lamented in thy End. 
Theſe are thy Honours ! not that here thy Buſt 
Is mix'd with Heroes, or with Kings thy Duſt ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their peuſive Boſoms—Here lies GAY, 


Amongſt the Epitaphs of a punning 
and ludicrous Caſt, I know of none 
prettiex 
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proucr than that which 1s ſaid to 
ave been written by Mr. Prior on 
himſelf, wherein he is pleafantly ſa- 
tyrical upon the Folly of thoſe who 
value themſelves on Account of the 
long Series of Anceſtors thro' which 
they can trace their Pedigree, 


Nobles and Heralds, by your Leave, 
Here lie the Bones of Matthew Prior, 
The Son of Adam and of Eve; 
Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher. 


The following Epitaph on a Miſer 
contains a good Caution, and an 
agreeable Raillery. | 


Reader, beware immod'rate Love of Pelf ; 


Here lies the worſt of Thieves, who robb'd him- 


_ ſelf. 


I ſhall give but one Example more 
of this Sort of Poem, which is a merry 
Epitaph on an old Fiddler, who was 
remarkable (we may ſuppoſe) for 
beating Time to his Muſic. 5 

| 0 
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On STEPHEN, the Fiddler, 


Stephen and Time are now both even; 
Stephen beat Time, now T imc's beat Siyphen. 


Having dwelt long enough (per- 
haps too Jong) upon this low Species 
of Poetry, I now proceed to the 
Paſtoral, 


CHAP. VL 
Of the PASTORAL, 


L HAT is a Paſtoral?” 

A. It is a Kind of Poem 
which takes it Name from the Latin 
Word Paſtor, a Shepherd; the Sub- 
ject of it being always ſomething in 
the paſtoral or rural Life, and the 
Perſons introduced in it either Shep- 


herds or other Ruſtics. 
| | 2, Have 
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9, Have theſe Poems no other 
Name than that of Paftorals? | 

A. Ves; they are frequently called 
Eclogues, which ſignifies ſelect orchoice 
Pieces; though ſome account for this 
Name after a different Manner, They 
are alſo called Bucolics, from a Greek 
Word, ſignifying a Herd/man, — _ 

2. Is the Paſtoral an ancient Kind 
of Poetry? 

A. Yes, perhaps the oldeſt of any ; 
for as the keeping of Flocks ſeems to 
have been the firſt Employment of. 
Mankind, it is natural to imagine, that 
the Leiſure of thoſe ancient Shep- 
herds requiring ſome Diverſion, they 
could think of none ſo proper to that 
ſolitary Life as ſiaging, and that in 
their Songs they took Occaſion to ce- 
lebrate their own Felicity. From 
hence a Poem was invented, and af- 
terwards improved to a perfect Image 
of that happy Time; which, by giv- 

5 ing 
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ing us an Eſteem for the Virtues of 
a former Age, might recommend 
them to the preſent. 
D. What is the Character of the 
Paſtoral ? ext Kr. ä 
A. Its complete Character conſiſts 
in Simplicity, e and Delicacy ; 
the two firſt of which render an Ec- 
logue natural, and the laſt delightful. 
With reſpe& to Nature indeed, we are 
to conſider, thatas Paſtoral is an Image 
of the ancient Times of Innocence 
and undeſigning Plainneſs, we are not 
to deſcribe Shepherds as they really 
are at this Day, but as they may be 
conceived then to have been, when 
the beſt of Men followed the Em- 
ployment. For this Reaſon, an Air 
of Piety ſhould run thro' the whole 
Poem, which 1s viſible in theWritings 
of Antiquity, 
2. What is farther to be obſerved 
in this Sort of Poetry? 
A, To 
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A. To make it natural with reſpe& 
to the preſent Age, ſome. Knowledge 
in rural Aﬀairs muſt be diſcovered, 
and that in ſuch a Manner as if it was 
done by Chance rather than Deſign, 
leſt by too much Study to ſeem natu- 
ral, we deſtroy the Delight; for what 
is inviting in this Kind of Poeſy pro- 
ceeds not ſo much from the Idea of a 
Country Life itſelf, as from that of its 


Tranquillity. Some Illuſion muſt 


therefore be uſed to render a Paſtoral 
delightful, which conſiſts in expoſing 
the beſt Side only of a Shepherd's 
Life, and in concealing its Miſeries. 
Beſides, the Subjeft mult contain ſome 

rticular Beauty in itſelf; and in each 


pa 
7 a deſigned Scene or Proſpect 


is to be preſented to our View, which 


ſhould likewiſe haveits Variety, This 
Variety is obtained in a great Degree 
by frequent Compariſons, drawn from 
the molt agreeable Objects of the 

Country 


the Epigram ? 


* 


e 
Country, by Interrogations toThings 


inanimate, by beautiful but ſhort D1- 
greſſions, and by elegant Turns on 
the Words, which render the Num- 
bers very ſweet and pleaſing. Add 
to this, that the Connections mult be 
negligent, the Narrations and Deſcrip- 
tions ſhort, and the Periods conciſe, 

2, What Sort of Spie does the 
P aftoral require? 

A. It ought to be humble, yet pure; 
meat, but not florid ; eaſy, and yet 
lively : And the Verſification ſhould 
be the /mootheft and moſt flowing ima- 
ginable. | | 

2, To what Length may this 
Poem extend ? 

A. In general it ought to be ſhort, 
and ſhould never much exceed a 
hundred Lines, . 

2, Can you give me theſe Rules 
in Verle, as you did thoſe relating to 


A. Yes ; 
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A. Yes; the Subſtance of them 1 
find expreſſed 3 in the following Man- 


ner: 


The Pas ToRAL, which ſings of-happy Swains, 

And harmleſs Nymphs, that haunt the Woods 
and Plains, 

Should through the Whole Aifcorer ev'ry where 

Their old Simplicity and pious Air ; | 

And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, 

Unpractis'd Plainneſs, Innocence, and Truth. 

Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt own, 

Which, as it muſt be ſimplt, muſt be one; 


With ſmall Digreſſions it A yet diſpenſe, 
Nor needs at all Times allegoric Senſe. 


Its Scyle muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 
And Elegance in ev'ry Part appear; 

Its humble Method nothing has of Fierce, 
But hates the Rattling of a lofty Verſe ; 
With native Beauty pleaſes and excites, 


And never with harſh Sounds the Ear affrights. 
2. What Examples of the Paſfo- 


ral do you recommend, as written in 


a juſt Style and Manner? K 
A. Virgil s firſt Eclogue isreckoned 


| the Standard of Paftorals, Big? 
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ſhall therefore give you, as it is tranſ- 
lated by Mr. Dryden, Itisa Dialogue 
between Meliboeus, an unfortunate 
Shepherd, and Tityrnus, another Shep- 
herd, ander more fortunate Circum- 
ſtances, The former addreſſes his 
Complaint of his Sufferings and Ba- 
niſhment to Tityrus, who, in the Midſt 
of the public Calamity, enjoys his 
Flocks, and expreſſes his Gratitude to 
his Benefactor; while Heliboeus ac- 
cuſes Fortune and the fatal Effects of a 
Civil War, bidding. Ar to his na- 
tive Country. 
MaLisokvs. 


Beneath theShade which Beechen Boughsdiffaſe, 
You, Nityrus, entertain your Sylvan Muſe, 
Round the wide World in Banihment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing Fields and native Home; 
While ftretch'd at Eaſe you ſing your ann 
And Amnaryllis fills the ſhady Groves. 


TiTYRUS. 


Theſe Bleflings, Friend, a Deity beſtow'd; 
For never can I deem Tg leſs than God, 
E The 
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The tender Firſtlings of my woolly Breed 
Shall on his N 2 often hed 


He gave me Kine to graze the flow ry plain, | 
And to my = e's the rural Strain. 


| MzrIBogUs. 


I envy not your Fortune, but e 

That while the raging Sword and waſteful Fire, 
Deſtroy the wretched Neighbourhood around, 
No hoſtile Arms approach your happy Ground. 
Far diffrent is my Fate ; my feeble Goats 
With Pains I drive from their forſaken Cotes; 
And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the Rocks has leſt her Young, 
The Hope and Promiſe of my failing Fold. | 
My Lofs by dire Partents the Gods foretold ; 
For, had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon riven Oak, the faireft on the Green, 
And the hoarſe Raven on the blaſted Bough, 

By croaking from the Left preſag d the coming 

Blow. 

But tell me, Ttyrus, what heav'nly Pow'r 
Preferv'd your Fortunes in that if Hour ? 


TiryRvys, 


i 


What great Occaſion calbd you hence to Rome ? 


And many a Cheeſe to Country Markets brought, 


A 
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TiTYRus. 
Fool that I was, I thought Imperial Rome } | 


Like Mantua, where on Market-days we come, 
And thitherdrive our tender Lambs from home. 
So Kids and Whelps their Sires and Dams expreſs; 
And ſo the Great I meafur'd by the Lets : 

But Country Towns, compar'd with her, appear 
Like Shrubs when lofty Cypreſſes are near. 


OS 


MlLigOEVUs. 


TiTtyRrvs. 


Freedom, which came at length, tho' ſlow t 
come. | | 

Nor did my Search of Liberty begin 
Till my black Hairs were changed upon my Chin, 
Nor Amaryllit would vouchſafe a Look, _ 
Till Galatea's meaner Bonds I broke. | 
Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely Swain, 
T ſought not Freedom, nor aſpir d to Gain : 
Tho' many a Victim fram my Folds was bought, 


Yet all the Little that I got 1 ſpent, 
Ang Kill return d as empty as I went, 


g E2 Mizokus. 
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MzL1B0Evs. 


We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your Miſtreſs mourn» 
Unknowing that ſhe pin d for your Return; 
We wonder d that ſhe kept her Fruit ſo long, 
For whom ſo late th ungather d Apples hung: 
But now the Wonder ceaſes, fince I ſee | 
She kept them only, Txtyrus, for thee : 

For thee the bubbling Springs appear'd to mourn, 
And whiſp'ring Pines madeVows for thy Return. 


Tir VRVUsõ. 


What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, 
No Glimpſe of godlike Liberty remain'd ; 
Nor could I hope in any Place but there 

Jo find a God fo prefent to my Pray r. 

There firſt the Youth of heav'nly Birth I view'd, 
For whom our monthly Victims are renew'd. 
He heard my Vows, and graciouſly decreed 
My org ofa reſtor d, my former Flocks to 


x 


MELIBOEUS.. 
O fortunate old Man Whoſe Farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your Pains, , 
Tho Ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring Plains; 
5 1 The“ 
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Tho' here the marſhy Grounds approach your 
Fields, 

And there the Soil a ſtony Harveſt yields, 

Your teeming Ewes ſhalt no ſtrange Meadows try, 

Nor fear a Rot from tainted Company. 

Behold, yon bord ring Fence of Satlow- Trees 

Is fraught with Flow 15, the Nun are fraught 
with Bees: 

The bufy Bees, with a ſoft murm ring Strain, 

- Invite to gentle Sleep the lab'ring Swan: 

While from the neighb ring Rock, with etal. 
Songs, 

The Pruner'sVoice the pleaſing Dream prolongs ;" 

Stock-Doves and Turtles tell their am' rous Pain, 

And, from the lofty rr of Low n 


* 
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a TAs Fare 


Th' Inhabitants of Seas and Skies ſhall gs 
And Fiſh on Shore, and Stags in Air, ſhall range, 
The baniſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's Brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 

Ere I, forſaking Gratitude and Truth, 
Forget the Figure of that godlike Youth. g 


E 3 MErIBoEus⸗ 


MzIIOEUS. 


But we muſt beg our Bread in Climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing Zone; 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be fold, 

Or try the Lybian Heat or Scythian Cold; 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd, 
A Race of Men from all the World disjoin'd. 
O! muſt the wretched Exiles ever mourn, 
Nor after Length of rolling Years return? 
Are we condemn'd, by Fate's unjuft Decree, 
No mare our Houſes and our Homes to fee ? 
Or thall we mount again the rural Throne, 
And rule the Country Kingdoms once our own ? 
Did we for theſe Badu, plant and ſow, 
On theſe, on theſe, our happy Fields beſtow ! | 
Heav'n, what dire Effects from civil 
Diſcord flow 
Now let me graff my Pears, and prune the Vine; 
The Fruit 1s their's, the Labour only mine. 
Farewel, my Paſtures, my paternal Stock, 
My fruitful Fields, and my more fruitful Flock! 
No more, my Goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy Cliffs, or crop the flow'ry Thyme ! 
No more, extended in the Grot below, 

Shall ſee you browzing on the Mountain's Brow. 

| The 
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The prickly Shrubs, and after on the Bare 
Lean down the deep Abyſs, and hang in Air! 
No more my Sheep ſhall ip the Morning Dew; 

No more my Song ſhall pleaſe the rural Crew : 
8 tuneful Pipe! and all the World 


Tiryxzvus, 


This Night, at leaſt, with me forget your Care; 
Cheſnuts and Curds and Cream fhall be your Fare: 
The Carpet-Ground ſhall be with Leaves o'er- 

ſpread, 
And Boughs ſhall weave a Cov' ring for your Head: 
For ſee yon ſunny Hill the Shade extends, 
And curling Smoke from Cottages aſcends. 


From this Paferal the Reader muſt 
not imagine that the Nature of the 
Poem requires it always to be carried 
on by Way of Dialogue. A r Te: 
alone may ſing the Praiſes of his Love, 
complain of her Inconſtancy, lament 
her Abſence, her Death, Sc. and ad- 
dreſs himſelf to Groves, Hills, Rivers, 
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and ſuch- like rural Objects. A Pa- 
toral of this Nature, written by the 
celebrated Mr, Pope, and inſcribed to 


Mr. Whycherley, 1 fhall here inſert, 


without any Apology. The' Begin- 
ning of it is an Imitation of the fore- 
going Eclogue of. Virgil. 


| Beneath che Shade a ſpreading Beach diſplays, 


is mourn'd a faithleſs, That an abſent Love, 
And Delia's Name and Doris fill'd the Grove. 


6 and gon ſung their rural Lays : 
2 


Ye Mantuan Nymphs, your ſacred Succour bring; | 


Hylas and Ægon's rural Lays I ſing. | 
Thou, whom the Nine with Plauts Wit 
inſpire, | 
The Art of Torence, and Menander's Fire; 


Whoſe Senſe inſtructs us, and whoſe Humour 


charms, 


Whoſe Judgement ſways us, and whoſe Spirit 


warms | 


Oh, {kill'd in Nature! ſee the Heart of Swains, 


Their artleſs Paſſions, and their tender Pains. 


Now ſetting Phobus ſhone ſerenely bright, 
And fleecy Clouds were ſtreak'd with purple 
Light; | 
When 
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When tyneful Hylas, with melodious Moan, 
Taught Rocks to weep, and made the Moun- 

tains groan. 7 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs away ! 
To Delia's Ear the tender Notes convey. 

As ſome ſad Turtle his loſt Love deplores, 

And with deep Murmurs fill the founding Shores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the Winds I mourn, 
Alike unkeard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs along 
For her, the feather d Choirs neglect their Song: 
For her, the Limes their pleaſing Shades deny; 
For her, the Lillies hang their Heads and die! 
Ye Flow'rs, that droop, torſaken by the Spring, 
Ye Birds, that left by Summer ceaſe to ſing, 

Ye Trees, that fade when Autumn- Heats remove, 
Say, is not Abſence Death to thoſe who love? 


Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs away ! 
Curs'd be the Fields that cauſe my Delia's Stay: 
Fade ev'ry Bloſſom, wither ev'ry Tree, | 
Die ev'ry Flow'r, and periſh all but ſhe! 
What have I ſaid ? where'er my Delia thes, 
Let Spring attend, and ſudden Flow'rs ariſe ; 
Let op'ning Roſes knotted Oaks adorn, 

And liquid Amber drop from ev'ry Thorn! 


Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs along 


The Birds thall ceaſe to tune their Ey'ning Song: 
| he 
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The Winds to breathe, the waving Woods to 

move, = 
And Streams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 
Not bubbling Fountains to the thirſty Swain, 
Not balmy Sleep to Lab'rers faint with Pain, 
Not Show'rs to Larks, or Sunſhine to the Bee, 
Are half ſo charming as thy Sight to me. 


Go, gentle. Gales, and bear my Sighs away! 
Come, Delia, come ; ah, why this long Delay ? 
Thro' Rocks and Caves the —— of Delia ſounds; 
Delia each Cave and echoing Rock rebounds. 
YePow'rs, what pleafing Frenzy ſooths my Mind? 
Do Lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 
She comes, my Delia comes Now ceaſe my Lay, 
And ceaſe, ye Gales, to bear my Sighs away 

Next Mun ſung, while Vindſor Groves ad- 

mir d: | 

Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves inſpir'd. 
Reſound, ye Hills, reſound my mouruful Strain! 
Of perjur'd Doric, dying I complain: 
Here where the Mountains, leſs ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low Vales, and ſteal into the Skies; 
While lab'ring Oxen, ſpent with Toil and Heat, 
In their looſe Traces from the Field retreat ; 
While curling Smoaks from Village-tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet Shades glide o'er the duſky Green. 

Reſound, ye Hills, reſound my mournful Lay! 
Beneath yon Poplar oft we paſs'd the Day : a 
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Oft on the Rind I carv'd her am'rous Vows, 
While ſhe withGarlands hung the bendingBoughs 3 
The Garlands fade, the Vaws are worn away ; 
So dies her Love, and ſo my Hopes decay. 

Reſound, ye Hills, reſound my mournful Strain! 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming Grain 
Now golden Fruits on loaded Branches thine, 
And grateful Cluſters ſwell with Floods of Wine 
Now bluſhing Berries paint the yellow Grove, 
Juſt Gods! ſhall allThings yield Returns but Love ? 

Reſound, ye Hills, reſound my mournful Lay 
The Shepherds cry, © Thy Flocks are left a 

Prey.“ — 

Ah ! what avails it me the Flocks to keep, 
Who loſt my Heart while I preſerv d my Sheep, 
Pan came, and aſk'd what Magic caus d my Smart, 
Or what ill Eyes malignant Glances dart? 
What Eyes but her's, alas! have Pow'r to move ? 
And is there Magic but what dwells in Love? 

Reſound, ye Hills, reſound my mournfulStrains! 
I'll fly from Shepherds, Flocks, and flow'ry 

Plains,— ; ; 

From Shepherds, Flocks, and Plains, I may re- 
| move, 
Forſake Mankind, and all the World—but Love! 
I know thee, Love, wild as the raging Main, 
More fell than Tygers on the Jybian Plain: 


E 4 | Thou 
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Thou wert from AÆtna's burning Entrails torn, 
Got by fierce Whirlwinds, and in Thunder borp. 
Reſound, ye Hills, reſounnd my mournful Lay! 
Farewel, ye Woods, adieu the Light of Day x 
One Leap from yonder Cliff ſhall end my Pains, 
No more, ye Hills, no more reſound my Strains! 


Thus ſung the Shepherds till th' Approach of 
Night, p 
The Skies yet bluſhing with departing Light, 
When falling Dews with Spangles deck d the 
Glade 8 
And the how Sun had lengthen'd ev'ry Shade. 


To theſe two Paſtorals, Which are 


written agreeable to the Taſte of An- 
tiquity, and the Rules above pre- 
ſcribed, I ſhall beg Leave to ſubjoin 
another, wherein the ingenious Au- 
thor, the late Mr, Gay, has ventured to 
deviate from the beaten Road, and to 
deſcribe the Shepherds and Plough- 
men of our own Time and Country, 
inſtead of thoſe of the Golden Age (as 
the Poets call it) to which the modern 


Critics confine the Paſtoral. His fix 
| | Paſtorals 
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Paſtorals, which he calls the Shepherd's 
Week, are a beautiful and lively Repre- 
ſentafion of the Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and Notions of our Ruſtics ; but the 
Whole being too long for our preſent 
Deſign, I ſhall only tranſcribe the firſt 
of them, entitled, The Squabble, where- 
in two Clowns try to out-do each 
other in ſinging the Praiſes of their 
Sweet-hearts, leaving it to a Third to 
determine the Controverſy, The Per- 

ſons Names are Lobbin Clout, Cuddy, 
and r 


LogBgIN Crovr. 


Thy Vounglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake; 
No Thruſtles thrill the Bramble-Buib forſake ; 
No chirping Lark the Welkin Sheen * invokes, 
No Damſel yet the ſwelling Udder ſtrokes ; 

O'er yonder Hill does ſcant t the Dawn appear 3 ; 
Then why does Cuddy leave his Cot fo rear 


* Shining or bri yu Sky. 
+. Scarce, +} Early, 


CUDDY. : 
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Ab, Lobbin Chur! I ween * my Plight isgueſs'd; 

For he that loves, a Stranger is to Refs. 

If Swains belie not, thou haft prov'd the Smart, 

And Blouzelinda's Miſtreſs of thy Heart. 

This riſing rear betok'neth well thy Mind; 

Thoſe Arms are folded for thy Blouzclind. 


And well, I trow, our piteous Plights agree; N 
Thee Blouxelinda ſmites, Buxoma me. 


Lozpin CTLeur. 


Ah, Bhuzelind' 1 Iove thee more by Half 
Than Deer their Fawns, or Cows the new-fall'n 
Calf. ; 71525 
Woe worth the Tongue, may Bliſters ſore it gall, 
That names Buxoma, Blouzelind withal ! 


Cuppx. 


Hold, witleſs Lob4in Clout, I thee adviſe, 
Leſt Bliſters ſore on thine own Tongue ariſe ; 
Lo yonder Cloddipole, the blithſome Swain, 
The wiſeſt Lout of all the neighb'ring Plain. 
From Cloddipale we learnt to read the Skies, 
To know when Hail will fall, or Winds ariſe. 


# Conceive, 


He 
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He taught us erſt * the Heifer's Tail to view, 

When vr aloft, that Show'rs would ftraight 
enſue : 

He firſt that uſeful Secret did explain, 

That pricking Corns foretold the gath'ring Rain. 

When Swallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in Air, 

He told us that the Welkin would be clear. 

Let Cloddipole then hear us twain rehearſe, 

And praiſe his Sweet-heart in alternate Verſe, 

I'll wager this fame oaken Staff with thee, 

That Chddicol ſhall give the Prize to me. 


| Lozpin CLovrt, 
See this Tobacco-Pouch, that's lin'd with Hairy 


Made of the Skin of ſleekeſt Fallow-Deer : 
This Pouch, that's ty'd with Tape of reddeſt Hue, 
I'll wager, that the Prize ſhall be my Due. 


Cuppy. 
in thy Carols, then, thou vaunting Slouch ; 
Be thine the oaken Staff, or mine the Pouch. 


Lozzin Cour. 


My Blouzelinds is the blitheſt Laſs, 
Than Primroſe ſweeter, or the Clover Graſs. 


* Formerly. 
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- Fair is the K ing- Cup that in Meadow blows, 


Fair 15 the Daity that befide her grows ; 
Fair is the Gillyflow'r of Gardens ſweet, 
Fair is the Marygold, for Pottage meet : 
But Bhuzclind's than Gillyflow'r more fair, 
Than Daiſy, Marygold, or King-Cup rare. 


Cuppx. 


My brown Buxoma is the feateſt Maid, | 
That e' er at Wake delightſome Gambol play'd : 
Clean as young Lambkins, or the Gooſe's Down, 
And like the Goldfinch in her Sunday Gown, 
The witleſs Lamb may ſport upon the Plain, 


The friſking Kid delight the gaping Swain; 


The wanton Calf may ſkip with many a Bound, 
And my Cyr Tray play defteſt f Feats around: 
But neither Lamb nor Kid, nor Calf nor Tray, 
Dance like Buxoma on the Firſt of May. 


LoBpin CLoUT. 


Sweet is my Toil when Plouzelind is near; 


Of her bereft, tis Winter all the Year. 


With her no ſultry Summer's Heat I know ;* _ 
In Winter, when ſhe's nigh, with Love I glow. 


+ Nbg. 


Come, 


——_— 
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Come, Blouzelinda, eaſe thy Swain's Deſire, 
* Summer's Shadow, and my Winter's Fire! 
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Cuppy. 


As with Byxoma once I work'd at Hay, 
Ev'n Noon-tide Labour ſeem'd an Holiday; 
And Holidays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like Worky-days I wifh'd would ſcon be done. 
Eft ſoons , O Sweet-heart kind, my Love repay, 
And all the Year ſhall then be Holiday. 
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LogBINJ CLovrt. A f 

As'Bhuzelinda, in a gameſome Mood, | 175 | 

Behind a Hay-cock loudly laughing food, 16 

I lily ran, and fnatch'd a haſty K iſs; fol ? 

She wip'd her Lips, nor took it much amiſs, sf 

Believe me, Cuddy, while I'm bold to ſay, 1 
Her Breath was ſweeter than the ripen'd Hay. . 

1 y k # þ 

CubDy. 1 

As my Buxoma, in a Morning fair, 11 

With gentle Finger ſtroak'd her milky Care, LE þ 

I queintly & ſtole a Kiſs ; at firſt, tis true, | 4 

She frown'd, yet after granted one or two. N 

5 1 3 

+ Very ſoon. & WMaggiſbh, | 11 
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Lobtin, I ſwear, believe who will my Vows, 
Her Breath by far excell'd the breathing Cows. 


"Rn MARS Cour. 


Leek to the Meleb, to Dutchmen Butter's dear, 
Of Ivi/> Swains Nasa! is the Cheer; x 
Oats for their Feaſts the Scorri/Þ Shepherds grind, 
Sweet Turnips are the Food of Blouzclind : 
While the loves Turnips, Butter I'll deſpiſe, 
Nor Leeks, nor Oatmeal, nor Nn prize. 


Cuppx. 


In good Roaſt- Peef my Landlord ſticks his Knife, 
The Capon fat delights his dainty Wife; 
Pudding our Parſon cats, the Squire loves Hare, 
But Whitg- pot thick is my Pr:xoma's Fare. 
While the loves White-pot, Capon ne'er ſhall be, 
Nor Hare, nor Beef, nor Pudding, Food for me. 


LoßgzIx CLovrt., 


As once I play'd at Blndman's-buf, it hapt 
About my Eyes the Towel thick was wrapt : 
I miſs'd the Swains, and ſciz'd on Blouzelind, 
True ſpeaks that ancient Proverb, Love is Blind. 


CupDyY. 
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Cuppx. 


As at Heoz-Cockles once 1 laid me down, 
» And felt the weighty Hand of many a Clown, 


Buxoma gave a gentle Tap, and 1 
Quick roſe, and read ſoft Miſchief in her Eye. 


Lozppiv CLovrt, "gs þ 


On two near Elms the flacken'd Cord I hung, W 
Now high, now low, my Blouzelinda ſwung: 34% | 
With the rude Wind her rumpled Garment roſe, 4} ; 
And ſhow'd her taper Leg and ſcarlet Hoſe. 1 

| _ 
Cuvvyy., : 1 

Acrofs the fallen Oak the Plank I laid, 1 b 
And myſelf pois'd againſt the tott' ring Maid: * 
High leap'd the Plank, adown Buxoma fell; FF vl 


I fpy'd—but faithful Sweet-hearts never tell. 
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LoßgzIN CLovr. 


This Riddle, Cuddy, if thou canſt, explain ; 
This wily Riddle puzzles ev'ry Swain : 
What Flow'r is that which bears the Virgin's Name, 
The richeſt Metal jnined with the ſame ? + 


+ Marygold. 
TY. CupDpy, 


So, 
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Cuppy. — 
Anſwer, thou Carle, adjudge this Riddle right, 
Til frankly own thee for a cunning Wight: 
Il hat Flor is that which royal Honour craves ? 
Aon the Virgin, and tis ſirown on Graves. f 


 CLoppIPOLE. 


Forbear, contending Louts, give o'er your 
Strains ; 

An oaken Staff each merits for his Pains. 

But fee, the Sun-beams bright to Labour warn, 

And gild the Thatch of Goodman He: 1doe's Barn. 

Your Herds for Want of Water ſtand adry ; z 

They're weary of your Songs and fo am I. 


Thus much may ſuffice for the Pa- 
' foral. Thoſe who deſire more may 
conlult the Verſions we have of Theo- . 
critus, and the admired Writings of 
our Countryman Mr, Ambroſe FIN 
Let us now conſider the Elegy. 


+ Roſemary. 1 


CHAP, 


[ 831 ] 


— 


CHAP VII. 
Of the ELEGy. 


2. Me. is an Elegy ? 

A. A mournful and plain- 
tive Kind of Poem, firſt invented tobe- 
wail the Death of a Friend, and after- 
wards uſed to expreſs the Complaints 
of Lovers, or any other doleful and 


melancholy Subject. 


©. Are no other Subjects admitted 


in this Sort of Poem ? 

A. Yes; in Proceſs of Time, not 
only Mattersof Grief, but Joy, Wiſhes, 
Prayers, Expoſtulations, Reproaches, 
Admonitions, and almoſt every other 
Subject, were admitted into Elegy ; 


however, funeral Lamentations and 


Affairs of Love, ſeem moſt agreeable - 


to its Character. 
F 3 What 
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2. What Rules are to be obſerved 


in writing Elegy? 


A. The Plan of an Elegy, as indeed 
of all other Poems, ought to be made 
before a Line is written; or elſe the 
Author will ramble in the Dark, and 
his Verſes will have no Dependence 
on each other. No epigrammatic Points 
or Conceits, none of thoſe fine Things 
which moſt People are ſo fond of in 
every Sort of Poem, muſt be allowed 
in this, but muſt give Place to nobler 
Beauties, thoſe of Nature and the Paſ- 

ions. The Elegy is adorned with fre- 
quent Commiſeratious, Complaints, Ex- 
clamations, Addreſſes to Things, or Perſons, 
ſhort and proper Digreſſions, Allufions, 
Compariſons, and Praſopopæœias or feign- 
ed Perſons, The Diction ought to be 
neat, eaſy, perſpicuous, expreſſive of the 
Manners, tender, and pathetic ; and the 
Numbers ſmooth and flowing, —Thele 
| Rules 


Verſes: 


The Elegy demands a ſolemn Stile; 
It mourns with flowing Hair at fun'ral Pile; 
It paints the Lover's Torments and Delights, 
How the Nymph flatters, threatens, and invites. 
But well thoſe Raptures if you'd make us ſce, 
You muſt know Love as well as Poetry. 

The Madel of this Poem thould be made, 
And ev'ry Step of all its Progreſs laid, 

Each Part directed to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend. 

No glitt'ring Points, nor any nice Conce/t, 
Mut load the Elegy with foreign Weight: 
Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 
And with Diſdain reje& that mean Delight. 

Remember that the Diction ev'ry where 
Be gentle, tender, neat, correct, and clear; 

Let it the Manners all along expreſs, 

And thew the Paſſions in their proper Dreſs. 

Throughout the Whole let nothing rough be 
found, 


But ſtill preſerve its ſmooth and fxving Sound. 


©. Cannot you give me a good Elegy 
or two by way of Example ? | 


( 83 ] 
Rules are expreſſed in the following 


F 4 A, Yes; 


I 


[ 34 ] 


this Kind of Poem, 


What beck'ning Ghoſt along the Moonlight 


Shade 

Invites my Step, and points to yonder Glade ? 
*T1s ſhe !—but why . eee Boſom gor' d? 
Why dimly gleams the Aſionary Sword ? 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
Is it, in Heav'n, a Crime to love too well? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a Heart, 
To act a Lover, or a Roman's Part * 
Is there no bright Reverſion in the Sky, 
For thoſe who greatly think or bravely die-? 

Why bade ye elſe, ye Pow'rs ! her Soul aſpire 
Above the vulgar Flight of low Deſire ? 
Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſs'd Abodes, 
The glorious Fault of Angels and of Gods: 
Thence to their Images on Earth it flows, 
And in the Breaſts of Kings and Heroes glows ! 
Mot Souls, tis true, but peep out once an Age, 
Dull, ſullen Pris'ners in the Body's Cage: 

Dim 


A. Yes: I ſhall chuſe one written 
by Mr. Pope to the Memory of an un- 
fortunate Lady, which I believe will 
be ſufficient to give you a juſt Idea of 
the tender and mournful Character of 
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Dim Lights of Life, that burn a Length of Years, 
Uſclefs, unſeen, as Lamps in Sepulchres ; 
Like Eaſtern Kings a lazy State they keep, 
And cloſe confin'd in their own Palace ſleep. 
From theſe perhaps (ere Nature bade her dic) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying Sky. 
As into Air the purer Spirits flow, 
And ſep'rate from their kindred Dregs below ; 
So flew the Soul to its congenial Place, 
Nor left one Virtue to redeem her Race. 
But thou, falſe Guardian of a Charge too good, 
Thou mean Deſerter of thy Brother's Blood 
See on theſe ruby Lips the trembling Breath, 
Theſe Cheeks now fading at the Blaſt of Death; 
Cold is that Breaſt which warm'd the World be- 
fore, | | 
And thoſe Love-darting Eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, f eternal Juſtice rules the Ball, 
Thus ſhall your Wives, and thus your Children 
fall : | 
On all the Line a ſullen Vengeance waits, 
And frequent Hearſes ſhall befiege your Cates. 
There Paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long Fun'rals blacken ail the Way) 
Lo! theſe were they whoſe Souls the Furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with Hearts unknowing how to yield, 
Thus unlamented paſs the Proud away, 
The Gaze of Fools, and Pageant of a D-y ! 


So 


[ 86 ] 
So periſh all, whdſe Breaſt ne'er learnt to glow 
For others Good, or melt at others Woe. 
What can atone (oh, cver-injur'd Shade) 
Thy Fate unpity'd, and thy Rights unpaid ? 
No Friend's Complaint, no kind domeſtic Tear 
Pleas'd thy pale Ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful 
Bier. 
By foreign Hands thy dying Eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign Hands thy decent Limbs compos'd, 
By foreign Hands thy humble Grave adorn'd, 
By Strangers honour'd, and by Strangers mourn'd! 
What though no Friends in ſable Weeds appear, 
. Grieve for an Hour, perhaps, then mourn a Year, 
And bear about the Mockery of Woe 
To Midnight Dances and the public Show ; 
What though no ſacred Earth allow thee Room, 
Nor hallow'd Dirge be mutter'd o'er thy Tomb; 
Vet ſhall thy Grave with rifing Flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green Turf lie lightly on thy Breaſt : 
There ſhall the Morn her earlieſt Tears beſtow, 
There the firſt Roſes of the Year ſhall blow; 
While Angels with their Silver Wings o'erſhade 
The Ground, now ſacred by thy Reliques made. 
So peaceful reſts, without a Stone, a Name, 
What once had Beauty, Titles, Wealth, and 
Fame : 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
| A Heap 
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A Heap of Duſt alone remains of thee, 
Tis all thou art, and all the Proud hall be! 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf theprais'd Ear, and mute the tuneful Tongue. 
Ev'n he, whoſe Soul now melts in mournful Lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous Tear he pays : 
Then from his cloſing Eyes thy Form ſhall part, 
And the laſt Pang ſhall tear thee from his Heart: 
Life's idle Bufineſs at one Gaſp be o'er, 
The Muſe forgot, and thou belov'd no more ! 


C HAP. VIII. 


Of the Opx. 
9, HAT Sort of Poem is an 
Ode? | 


A. The Ode, among the Aricients, 
ſignified no more than a Song, Dei 
Compoſition proper to be lang, 
made for that Purpoſe; the Singing 
uſually accompanied with ſome Muſi- 


cal Inſtrument, chiefly theyre, whence 
this 


1883 
this Kind of Poetry obtained the 
Name of Lyric. 8 

2. Is there no Difference then be- 
tween an Ode and a Song? 

A. Yes, with us they are different 
Things, the Ode being ſeldom ſang, 
except upon ſolemn Occaſions, and 
being uſually employed in grave and 
lofty Subjects, ſuch as the Praiſes of 


Heroes and great Exploits, and even 


of GOD himſelf. ; 
J. What Sort of Verſe is uſed in 
the Ode? | 
A. Odes generally conſiſt of Verſes 
. of different Meaſures 8 you will ſee 
preſently) and are diſtinguiſhed into 
Stanzas or Strophes, which are a certain 
Number of Verſes including a perfect 
Senſe, at the End of which the ſame 
Meaſures commonly begin again, and 
theVerſes are diſpoſed in the ſame Or- 
der with reſpect to the Rhyme, as in 


the former Stanza, But this depends 
{0 
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ſo much upon the Poet's Fancy, and 
the Stanza is capable of ſuch a vaſt Va- 
riety, that it would be Folly to attempt 
to lay down Rules concerning it. 

2, What is the Character of this 
Kind of Poem ? 

A. Its diſtinguiſhing Character is 
STweetneſs ; for the Poet is to ſoothe the 
Minds of his Readers by the V aricty of 
the Verſe, the Delicacy of the Words, 
the Beauty of the Numbers, and the 
Deſcription of Things moſt men 
ful in their own Nature. 


Sweetneſs is * peculiar to the Ode, 
Ev'n when it riſes to the Praiſe of GOD. 
Th' Expreſſion ſhould be eaſy, Fancy high ; 
Yet That not ſeem to creep, nor This to fly: 
No Words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch Order all, 
As, though hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance 
to fall. 
Here Words obſcene will ſurely give Offence, 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. 
Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſweet Melody of Ode or Song. 


9, What 
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2. What Examples of the Ode can 
you give me in the Engliſh Language! 
A. I ſhall ſet down ſeveral, and 
thoſe upon various Subjects; for tho 
the Ode (as I have ſaid) is generally 
_ uſed in lofty ones, it admits of plea- 
Sant, amorous, moral, or philoſophical 
Subjects, and almoſt of any other 
whatſoever. And fince Horace is eſ- 
teemed the Prince of the ancient Lyric 
Poets, at leaſt among the Latins, it 
may not be amiſs to begin with a 
Tranſlation of one of his Odes, where- 
in he adviſes his Friend Delius to be 
content, and to live merrily, putting 
him in Mind of the Certainty of 
Death. | 
Hon. Ode g. Book II. 


An even Mind in ev'ry State, 
Amidſt the Frowns and Smiles of Fate, 
Dear mortal Delius, always ſhow ; 
Let not too much of cloudy Fear, 
Nor too intemp'rate Joys appear, 
Or to contract, or to extend thy Brow : 


Whether 


1 
; 
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Whether thy dull unhappy You 
Run ſlowly, clogg'd with Hopes and Fears, 
And fit too heavy on thy Soul; © 
Or whether crown'd with Beds of Flow'rs, 
Mirth ſoftly drives thy eafy Hours, 

And chears thy Spirits with the choiceſt Bowl... 


Where Poplars white, the lofty Pine, 

And Myrtles friendly Branches join, 

And hoſpitable Shades compoſe ; 

Where near a purling Spring doth glide 

In winding Streams, and ſoftly chide 
The interrupting Pebble as it flows : 


There bring thy Wine, thy Odours ſpread ; 
Let fading Roſes crown thy Head, 

Whilſt Time, and Age, and Life will bear ; 
For you mult leave your Groves, Wa Houſe, 
And Farm, where yellow Tyber flows; 


And thy heap'd Wealth ſhall fill thy greedy Heir, 


For, whether ſprung from Royal Blood, 
Or from the meaneſt of the Crowd, 
*Tis all a Caſe ; there's nought can ſave ; 
The Hand of Fate doth ſtrike at all, 
And thou art ſurely doom'd to fall 

A Sacrifice to the impartial Grave, 
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Our Lots are caſt, Fate ſhakes the Urn, 
And each Man's Lot miſt take his Turn; 
Some ſoon leap out, and ſome more late: 
But ſtill'tis ſure each Mortal's Lot 
Will doom his Soul to Charm's Boat, 

To bear th' eternal Baniſhment of Fate. 


The following Ode is one of the 
Rev. Dr. Wattss, a Gentleman to 
- whom the World is indebted for many 
valuable Works, and who ſeems to 
have ſucceeded in the Hyric Way of 

Writing as well as any of the modern 
Poets; for a peculiar Szweetne/s (the 
Characteriſtic of the Ode) runs thro' 
all his Compoſitions of this Kind. 


Few aft Matches, 


Say, mighty Love, = teach my Song, 
To whom thy ſweeteſt Joys belong, 

And who the happy Pairs, 
Whoſe yielding Hearts and joining Hands 
Find Bleſſings twiſted with their Bands, 


To ſoften all their Cares. : 
| "— II, Not 


931 
II. 
Not the wild Herd of Nymphs and Swains 
That thoughtleſs fly into the Chains 
As Cuftom leads the Way: 
If there be Blifs without De 
Ivies and Oaks ma w and twine, 
And be as blets' ! as they. 
II. 
Not fordid Souls of earthy Mould, - 
Who, drawn by kindred Charms 'of Gold, 
To dull Embraces move : 
So two rich Mountains of Peru 
May ruth to wealthy Marriage too, 
And make a W - of Love. 
I , 
Not the mad Tribe that Hell inſpires 
With wanton Flames ; thoſe raging Fires . 
The purer Blifs d 
1 n ZEtna's Top let Furies ek, 
nd Sheets of Lightning dreſs the Bed 
I' improve the * Joy. 


Net the dull Pairs, 18 Marble Forma, 
None of the melting Paſſions warms, 
Can mingle Hearts and Hands: 
Logs of green Wood that uench che Coals by 
Axe ——_ juſt Tke $teic Fouls, | 11 
Wich Ofiers for their Bands, 11 
4G VI. Not 7 1 
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VI 


Not Minds of melancholy Strain, ; 
Still filent, or that ſtill complain, 1 
Can the dear Bondage bleſs: , t 


As well may heav'nly Concerts ſpring 
From two old Lutes with ne'er a String, 
Or none beſides the Baſs. * 
VII. 
Nor can the ſoft Enchantments hold 
Two jarring Souls of angry Mould, 
The Rugged and «he Keen: 
Samſon's young Foxes might as well 
In Bonds of chearful Wedlock dwell, _ | 
With Firebrands ty'd between. 4 
VIII. 
Nor let the cruel Fetters bind 
A gentle to a ſavage Mind; 
> For Love abhors the Sight : 


Looſe the fierce Tyger from the Deer; 

For native Rage and native Fear : 
Riſe, and forbid Delight. | 8 

Tyo kindeſt Souls alone muſt meet; | J 

Tis Friendſhip makes the Bondage ſweet, 

Aus feeds their mutual Loves: 

Bright Venus on her rolling Throne 

Is drawn by gendleſt Birds alone, j 


And Cupid? yoke the Doves. | 


. 
* S * 
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The following Ode is one of Mr, 
Pope's, and nothing more need be ſaid 
to recommend it. 


e Dying Cbriſtian to his Soul, 


| I. 
Vital Spark of heav'nly Flame 
dit, oh quit this mortal Frame: 
rembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the Pain, the Bliſs of dying 
| Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe 4 Strife, 
And let me languiſh into Life. 


II. 
Hark! they whiſper; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away. 

What is this abſorbs me quite, 
Steals my Senſes, ſhuts my Sight, 
Drowns my Spirits, draws my Breath ? 

Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death? 


f III. 
The World recedes; it diſappears; 
Heay'n opens on my Eyes, my Ears 
| | 62 
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With Sounds ſeraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your Wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave, ad is thy Victory ? 
O Death, where is thy Sting ? 


 Longings has preſerved a Fragment 
of Sappho, an ancient Greek Poeteſs, 
which is in great Reputation amongſt 
the Critics, and has been very well 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Philips. 
This Tranſlation being written in the 
very Spirit of Sappho, and as near the 
Greek as the Genius of our Language 
will permit, may give the Reader an 
Idea of the elegant Stile of the ad- 
mired Author, and ſhew how exactly 


the copied Nature, To enter into the 


Beauties of this Ode, we muſt 1 
poſe a Lover fitting by his Miſtreſs, 
and thus expreſſing his Paſſion. 


BE, „ J. Bleſs 
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Neft as oy immortal Gods is he 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 


And ſees and hears thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile. 


IT. 


"Twas this depriv'd my Soul of Reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch Tumults in my Breaſt ; 
For while 1 gaz d in Tranſport toft, 

My Breath was gone, my Voice was loſt : 


III. 


My Boſom glow'd, the ſubtle Flame 

Ran quick through all my vital Frame; 
Ober my dim Eyes a Darkneſs hung; 

My Ears with hollow Murmurs — 


IV. 
In dewy — my Limbs were chill d 
My Blood with gentle Horrors thrill'd; 


| mY feeble Pulſe 855 to play: 
1 fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 


G ;. Having 


1 
„ 
0 
| | 
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Having given this Inſtance of the 
Sapphic Ode, it is proper to take No- 
tice of thoſe which are called Anacre- 
otic, being written in the Manner and 
Taſte of Arnacreon, a Greek Poet, fa- 
mous for the Delicacy of his Wit, and 
the exquiſite, yet eaſy, and natural 
Turn of his Poeſy. We have ſeveral 
of his Odes ſtill extant, and many 
modern ones in Imitation of him, 
which are moſtly compoſed in Verſes 
of ſeven Syllables, or three Feet and 
a Half. The following is tranſlated 
from . Anacreon by the Reverend Mr, 
Samuel Weſley. | 


Ox the Ross. 


In the Garland-bearing Spring bo 
To the Rosx I ſtrike the String; 
Jom the Concert while I fing. 

Scented firſt by heav'nly Breath 
Sprung the Roſe for Man 3 
Fragrant Bloflom ! yielding Joy, 
Dear to Venus and her Boy. 


— 


To the Graces dear, in Hours 
Full of Love and full of Flow'rs : 
To the Muſes it belongs, 
Subject of Poetic Songs: 
Sweet to him who hay ſtrays, 
Doubtful, flow, through thorny Ways ; 
Sweet to her who from the Stalk 
Plucks it in her Morning's Walk, 
That her Virgin-Hand may move 
To her Breaſt the Flow'r of Love. 
From the Ros x what Pleaſures riſe 
To the Gay, and to the Wile ! 
This with gladſome Wreath inveſts 
Vernal and Autumnal Feaſts ; 
Grace and Ornament affords 
To our Altars and our Boards. 
Ros Es all that's fair adorn ; 
Roſy-finger'd is the Morn, 
Roſy -arm'd the Nymphs are ſeen, 
Roſy-ſkin'd is Beauty's Queen. 


Theſe the Sick and Languid pleaſe, | 


Nay the Dead are deck'd with theſe : 
Theſe can even conquer Time, 
Since, when faded from their Prime, 
Still they breathe Perfume, and hold 
Youthful Odour when they're old. 
Say we whence the Rosx's Bloom; 
. When from the neglected Foam, 


G4 
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Hoary Ocean Venus gave of be 
De w- beſprinkled from the Wave; of 
When Minerva, fierce and fair, | 
een of Tumult and of War, 8 
u'd from the Head of ove, © D 
Dreadful to the Realms above ſy 
Then the gen'ral Mother Earth S, 
Teem'd and bore a flow'ry Birth. 1 
New-born Ros E, producing Thee, 

Various, beauteous Progeny ! 2 
See the Gods in Council meet! ſt 
See the Soil with Nectar ſweet, | al 
Soft they tinge ! and quick the Ros x, el 

Sacred to Lyceus grows: 
Deathleſs Flow'r, divinely born! by 
=. Glorious Offspring of the Thorn ! 5 
| I proceed now to the nobleſt Kind by 
| of Ode, called the Pindaric, from its 11 
6 being written in Imitation of the Man- O 
| ner of Pindar, an ancient Greet Poet, Ee 
who is celebrated for the Boldneſs and V 
Height of his Flights, the Impetuoſity b 
of his Style, and the ſeeming Wild- ea 
neſs and Irregularity that runs through d 
his Compoſitions, which yet is ſaid — 4 


— 
— . — — — . — 
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be the Effect of the Puett Art. This 
Sort of -Ode is diſtiß from all 
others by the happy ranſitions and 
Digreſhons which it admits, and the 
ſurprizing yet natural Returns to the 
Subje&. This requires great 6 argon 


and Genius, and the Poet would 
excel in this Manner of Writing 
ſhould draw the Plan of his Poem, 
and mark out the Places where theſe 
elegant Sallies and: Wanderings may 
be made, and where the Returns will 
be eaſy and proper ; otherwiſe it will 
be nothing but Chaos and Confuſion 
in —— Verſes. In the Pindarie 
Ode the Stanza is not confined to a 
certain Number of Verſes, nor the 
Verſes to a certain Number of Sylla- 
bles, nor the Rhymes to a certain Diſ- 
tance; {o that no Rules can be laid 
down as to theſe Matters: However, 
it is not a wild Inequality of Verſe 
that entitles an Ode to the hy. 
ha- 
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Character, nor are Pindar's Numbers 
ſo irregular as they have been gene- 
rally imagined, | 
Pindaric Odes are of the higheſt Flight, 
Happy the Force, and fierce is the Delight, 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir'd, 
With Fury too, as well as Fancy fir d; 
For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
To make the wond'rous Harmony divine. 
But though all ſeem to be in Fury done, 
The Language ftill muſt ſoft and eaſy run ; 
The bright Tran/itio14 and Dipreſſions riſe, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprize. 

Mr. Cowley was the firſt that intro- 
duced this Sort of Poetry into our Lan- 
guage, and none of our Poets ſeem to 
have come nearer to the Character of 
Pindar, whoſe Odes he has tranſlated 
admirably well, which we thereforere- 
commend to be peruſed and ſtudied by 
our young Readers: But as ſome may 
think him now and then defective 
either in his Diction or his Numbers, 
(Which 


I. 03 1 
(which, if he be ſo, muſt be attributed 
merely to the Time he wrote in) we 
ſhall take Examples of the Pindaric 
Ode from the moſt celebrated of our 
modern Poets, The firſt ſhall be that 
of Mr, _— in honour of St. Cxci- 
LIA'S entitled, ALEXANDER's 
Feaſt, or eh Power of Music; where- 


in me find a wonderful Sublimity of 
Thought, a Loftineſs and Sweetneſs 
of Expreſſion, and a moſt ns 
Variety of Numbers. 


*Twas at the Royal Feaſt, for Perfia won, 
By Phili it's warkke Son, 
Aol in awful State 
The god-like Hero fate 
On his imperial Throne: 
His valiant Peers were plac'd around ; 
Their Brows with Roſes and with Myrtles bound, 
(So thould Deſert in Arms be crown'd :) 
The lovely Thais by his Side 
Sate like a blaoming caſter Bride, 
= Flow'r of Youth and Beauty's Pride. 


Happy, 


| 
| 
| 
j 
#1! 
| 


| 
nr 
{| 
| 1 
1 
| 
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„ happy, happy Pair! 
Now but nw 4 
None but the Brave, 
None but the Brave, | 
None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 
a Chor. Happy, Happy, &c, 


Timothens pc's on high, 

Amid the tuneful Choir, 

With flying Fingers touch'd the Lyre : 
The trembling Notes aſcend the Sky, 

And heav'nly Joys inſpire. 

The Song began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful Seats above, 
(Such is the Pow 'r of mighty Love) 
A Dragon's fiery Form bely'd the God: 
Sublime on radiant Spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympias preſs'd : 

And whule he ſought her — Breaft : 

Then round her lender Waiſt he cutl'd, 
And ſtamp'd an Image of himſelf, a Sov'reign of 
| the World, 


The liſt' ning Crowd admire the lofty Sound. 


A preſent Deity, they ſhout around: - 
A preſent Deity the vaulted Roofs rebound 
With raviſh'd Ears 
The Monarch hears, 
| | Aſſumes 
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Aſſumes the God, 
Aﬀedts to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the Spheres, 
Chor. With Po 'd Zart, &e. 


The Praiſe of 4 of Bacebus then the ſweet — 
un 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly God in Triumph comes ; 
Sound the Trumpets, beat the Drums : 
Fluſh'd with a purple Grace 
He thews his honeſt Face; 
Now give the Hautboys Breath ; he comes, he 
comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking Joys did firſt ordain: 
Racchus Bleſſings are a Treaſure, 
Drinking i is the Soldier's Pleaſure ; 
Rich the Treaſure, 
| Sweet the Pleaſure : 
Sweet is Pleaſure after Pain. 
| Chor. Bacchus“ Blfngs, c. 
Sooth · d with the Sound the King grew vain, 
Fought all his Battles o'er again: 
And thrice he routed all his Foes, and thrice he 
le the Slain, 
The Maker ſaw the Madneſs riſe ; 
His glowing Checks, his ardent Eyes; 
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And while he Heav'n and Earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his Hand, and check'd his Pride, 
He choſe a mournful Muſe 
Soft Pity to infuſe : 
He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a Fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high Eſtate, 
And welt'ring in his Blood 
Deſerted at his utmoſt Need, 
By thoſe his former — 
On the bare Earth expos' lies, 
ith not a Friend to cloſe his Eyes. 
With down-caft Looks the joyleſs Victor late, 
Revolving in his alter d Soul 
The various Turns of Chance below; 
And, now and then, a — he ſtole; 
And Tears began to flow. 
Chor. Revolving, &e. 


The mighty Maſter ſmil'd, to ſee 
That Love was in the next Degree : 
*Tw:5 but a kindred Sound to move; 
For Piry melts the Mind to Love. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian Meaſures, 

Soon he ſooth d his Soul to Pleaſures, 
War, he ſung, is Toil and Trouble; 
Honour but an empty Bubble, 

Never 


* 
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Never ending, till beginning, 
Fighting ſtill, and ftill deſtroying, 
If the World be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying. 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee, 
Take the Good the Gods provide thee. 
The many rend the Skies, with loud Applauſe j 1 
So Love was crown'd, but Mufic won the Cauſe. 
The Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, 
Gaz'd on the Fair, 
Who caus'd his Care, 
And figh'd and look'd, Ggh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh d again : | 
At length with Love and Wine at once oppreſs' d, 
The and, Victor ſunk upon her Breaſt, 


Chor. The Pri Net, &c. 


Wor ſtrike the golden L re again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder Strain. 
Break his Bands of Sleep aſunder, 
Aand'rouze him like a rattling Peal of Thunder, 
Hark, hark, the horr:d Sound 
Has rais'd up his Head, 
As awak'd from the Dead, 
And amaz'd he ſtares around. 
Revenge, Revenge, Timntheus cries, 
« - See the Furies atiſe t 


— 
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See the Snakes that they rear, 
How they hiſs in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh from their Eyes: 
Behold a ghaſtly Band, 
Each a Torch in his Hand 
Thoſe * Grecian Ghoſts, that in Battle were 
3 
And unbury'd remain 
Inglorious on the Plain. 
Give the Vengeance due 
To the valiant Crew. 
Behold how they toſs their Torches on high, 
How they int to the Perſia „ Abodes, 
| And glitt'ring Temples of 71 hoſtile Gods. 
| Tue Princes applaud, with a furious Joy; 
| And ** King ſeiz'd a Flambeau, with Zeal to 
23 roy; 
| Thais led the Way, 
To light him to has 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 
Chop And thy Ring ſeiz'd, &c. 
Thus ago, 
Ere hy Bellows learn'd to blow, 
While Organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing Flute, 
And ſounding L 
Could ſell the Soul ts 


TX kinde ſoft Defire. 
At 


V 


die 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal Frame; 
The fweet Enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred Store, 
Eularg'd the former narrow Bounds, 
And added Length to folemn Sounds, 
With Nature's Mother-wit, and Arts unknown 
before. " 88 4 
Let old Timotheus yield the Prize, 
Or both divide the Crown ; 
He rais'd a Mortal to the Skies ; 
She drew an Angel down. 
Grand Chor. A laft, &c. 


As Mr. Pope has employed his 
maſterly Pen upon the ſame Subject, 
it would be doing him a Sort of In. 
juſtice not to let him appear with Mr. 
Dryden, Each of theſe Odes, we may 
venture to fay, are written with a 
Spirit of Poetry peculiar to the great 
Genius of their reſpective Authors 
but which of them has beſt boomed 
in the Pindaric Manner, let the Critics 
determine, 8 a 

H. Ove 


1 


Op on dt. Crcitia's Day. 
By Mr. Pork © 


I. 


Deſcend, ye Nine ! deſcend and ſing; 

The breathing Inftruments inſpire, 
Wake into Voice each filent String, 

And ſweep the ſounding Lyre.! 

In a ſadly-pleafing Strain 
Let the warmbling Lute complain, 
| Let the loud Trumpet ſound, ' 
Till the Roofs all around 
The thrill Echoes rebound: + 
While, in more lengthen'd Notes, and flow, 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn Organs blow. 

Hark ! the Numbers ſoft and clear 

Gently upon the Ear; _ 
No louder, 1nd yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading Sounds the Skies: 
Exulting in Triumph now ſwell the bold Notes, 
In broken Air, trembling, the wild Muſic floats ; 
Till, by Degrees, remote and ſ 

Ik)!be Strains decay, 
And melt away, 
: In a dying, dying Fall. 
, II. By 


= ds 
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II. 3 
By Muſic Minds an equal Temper krow, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low. 
If in the Breaſt tumultuous Joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoft aſſuaſtve Voice applies; 
Or when the Soul is preſs d with Cares, 
Exalts her in enliv'ning Airs. 
Warriors ſhe fires with anmmated Sounds, 
Pours Balm into the bleeding Lover's Wounds : 
Melancholy lifts her Head, 
Morpheus rouzes from his Bed, 
Sloth unfolds her Arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her Snakes ; 
Inteſtine War no more our Paſſions wage, 
And giddy Factions bear away their Rage. 


III. 


But when our Country's Cauſe provokes to A 
How martial Mufic every Boſom warms ! . 
So when the firſt bold Veſſel dard the Seas, 
High on the Stern the Thracian rais'd his Strain 

While Age ſaw her Kindred Trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the Main. 
Tranſported Demi-gods ſtood round, 
And Men grew Heroes at the Sound, 

Hz Euflam d 
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Enflam'd with Glory” s Charms : 
Each Chief his ſev'nfold Shield diſplay'd, 


And half unſheath'd the ſhining Blade; 


And. Seas, and Rocks, and Skies rebound 
To Arms, to Arms, to Arms 


IV. 


But when thro' all th' infernal Bounds 


Which flane.ng Phlegeten ſurrounds, 
Love, ſtrong as Death the Poet led 
Fo the pale Nations of the Dead, 
What Sounds were heard, 
What Scenes appear'd 
O'et all the dreary Coaſts ! 
Dreadful Glearns, | 
Diſmal Screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of Woe, 
Sullen Means, 
Hollow Groans, 


And Cries of tortur'd Ghoſts ? 


Bur hark! he firikes the golden Lyte, 
And ſee, the tortur'd Ghofts refpire ! 


See, ſhady Forms endes 
To Rods, 0 1s - 
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The Furies fink upon their Iron Beds, 
© And Snakes uncurl'd hang liſt'ning round then 


| v. 
By the Streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant Winds that blow 
O'er th' Elyflean Flow'rs ; 
By thoſe happy Souls who dwett 
In yellow Meads of Aſphodel, 
r aramanthine Bow'rs ; 
By the Heroes arrned Shades, 
Glitt'ring thro! the gloomy Glades; 
By the Youths that dy'd tor Love, 
Wand'ring in the Myrtle Grove ; 
Reſtore, reſtore — to Life: 
Oh, take the Hulband, or return the Wife ! 
He ſung, and Hell conſented 
. To hear the Poet's Pray'r z © 
Stern Proſer pins retented, 
And gave him back the Fair. 
Thus Song could prevail 
" Ofer Death and oer Hell, 
A Conqueſt how hard and how glorious ! 
Tho” Fate had faſt bound her 
With Seyr nine Times round her, "i 
Yet Muſic and Love were victoriout. | 'N 
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r 
Bat 1 too ſoon, the Lover turns his Eyes; s 
Again the falls, again the dies, the dies ! 
How wilt thou now the faral Siſters move ? 
No Crime was thine, if 'tis no Crime to love. 
Now under hanging Mountains 
Beſide the Fall ot Fountains, 
Or where Hcbrus wanders, 
Rolling in Meanders, 
All alone, 
Unhear'd, unknown, 
He makes his Moau; 
And calls her Ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt! _ 
Now with Furies ſurreunded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows 
Amidit Rhodope's Snows : : 
Te, wild as the Winds, o'er the Deſert he flies ! ! 
Hark! Hen reſounds with theBacchanalsCrieg 
Ah ſee, he dies 
Yet ev'n in Death Eurydice he ſung, 
Eurydice ſtill wembled on his Tongue, 
E rrydice the Woods, 
Eurydice the Floods, 
nt 18 the Rocks and hollow Mountains rung, 
; VII. Muſic 
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Muſic the fierceſt Grief can charm, 
And Fate's ſevereſt Rage diſarm 
Muſic can ſoften Pain to Eaſe, 
And make Deſpair and Madneſs pleaſe x 
Our Joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the Bliſs above. | 
This the divine CEciL1a found, 
And to her Maker's Praiſe confin'd the Sound. 
When the full Organ joins the tuneful Choir, 
Th' immortal Pow'rs incline their Ear: 
Borne on the ſwelling Notes our Souls aſpire, 
While ſolemn Airs improve the ſacred Fire, 
And Angels lean from Heav'n to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater Pow'r is given; 
His Numbers rais'd a Shade from Hell, 
- Her's lift the Soul to Heav'n. 


Thus much may ſuffice for the Pin- 
daric Poetry; but before we quit the 
Subject we are upon, it is proper to 
ſay ſomething of that Species of Odes 
which we call Songs, being little poeti- 
cal Compoſitions ſet to a Tune, and 
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frequently ſung in Company, by Way 
of Entertainment and Diverſion, - Of 
theſe we have vaſt Numbers among(t 
us, but not many that are excellent ; 
for, as the Duke of Buckinghamfhire 
obſerves, _ 

Tho” nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no Part 
Of Poetry requires a nicer Art: 
For as in Rows of richeſt Peail there lies 
Many a Blemiſh that eſcapes our Eyes, 
The leaſt of which DefeRs is plainly ſhown 
In ſome ſmall Ring, and brings the Value down ; 
So Songs ſhould be to juſt Perfection wrought, 
Yet where can one be found without a Fault ? 


The Song admits of almoſt any Sub- 


ject, but the greateſt Part of them turn 


either upon Love or Drinking. Be the 
Subject, however, what it will, the 
Verſes ſhould be eaſy, natural, and 
flowing, and contain a certain Har- 
mony, fo that Poetry and Mufic may 
be agreeably united. In theſe Com- 
_ - 7 Ig poſitions 


1 

poſitions, - as in all others, obſcene and 
profane Expreſſions ſhould be care- 
fully avoided, and, indeed, every 
Thing that tends to take off the Re- 
ſpe& which is due to Religion and 
Virtue, and to encourage Vice and 
Immorality. I ſhall here give the 


Reader a few of our beſt modern 


Songs, and I know of none that has 


been more juſtly admired than the 


following one, written by the inge- 


nious Mr, Gay, wherein he has de 


ſcribed two Lovers taking Leave o 
each other m the moſt tender and af 


fecting Manner. 


All in the Downs the Fleet was moor d, 
The Streamers waving in the Wind, 
Whea black-ey'd Suſan came on board, 
Oh ! where ſhall I my true Love find! 
Tell me, ye jovial Sailors, tell me true, 
If my ſweet William fails among the Crew. 


William 
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William, who high upon the Yard 
Rock'd with the Billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known Voice he heard, 
He figh'd and caſt his Eyes below : | 
The Cords ſlide ſwiftly thro? his glowing Hands, 
And (quick as Light'ning) on the Deck he ſtands. 
So the ſweet Lark, high pois'd in Air, 
Shuts cloſe his Pinions to his Breaſt, 
(If chance his Mate's ſhrill Call he hear) 
And drops at onee into her Neſt. 
The nobleſt Captain in the Bririſh Fleet 
Might envy William's Lips thoſe Kifles ſweet, 


O Suſan, Suſan, lovely dear, 


My Vows ſhall ever true remain; 
Let me kiſs off that falling Tear, | 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye liſt, ye Winds ; my Heart ſhall be. 
The faithful Compaſs that till points to thee, 


Believe not what the Landmen ſay,- :- 
Who tempt with Doubts thy conſtant Mind ; 
They'll tell thee, Sailors, when away, 
In ev'ry Port a Miſtreſs find: 
Yes, yes, believe them when — tell thee ſo, 
For thou art preſent vhereſoc'er I go. 1 


n 
If to fair India's Coaſt we ſail 
Thy Eyes are ſeen in Di'monds bright ; 
1 is Afric's ſpicy Gale, 
— Skin is Ivory ſo white: 
Thus ev ry beauteous Object that I view 
Wakes in my Soul ſome Charm of lovely Sue. 


Though Battle call me from thy Arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn, | 
Tho' Cannons roar, yet ſafe from Harms 
William ſhall to his Dear return. 
Love turns afide thoſe Balls that round me fly, 
Leſt precious Tears ſhould drop from Suſan's Eye. 


The Boatſwain the dreadful Word, 
The Sails their ſwelling Boſom ſpread, 
No longer muſt the flay on board ; 
They kiſs'd, ſhe figh'd, he hutg his Head: 
Her leſs ning Boat unwilling rows to Land, 
Adieu ! the cries, and wav'd her lilly Hand. 


To this give me Leave to addithe 
following Song, ' by the ſame inge- 
nious Gentleman, which, perhaps, is 
equal to any Piece we have, "4 this 
Kind of Poeſy. x: 
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Tas when the Seas were roaring 


With hollow Blaſts of Wind, 
A Damſd lay deploring, 
All on a Rock reclin'd. 


Wide ofer the roaring Billows, 
She caſt a wiſhful Look ; 


Her Head was crown'd with Willows 


That trembled o'er the Brook. 


Twelve Months were gone and over, 


And nine long tedious Days; 
f Wh dulſt thou, yent'rous Lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the Seas ? 


Ceaſe, ceaſe, thou cruel Ocean, 
And let my Lover reſt; _ 
Ah! what's thy troubled Motion, 

To that within my Brealt? 


The Merchant robb'd of Treaſure, 

| Views Tempeſts in Deſpair ; 

But what's the Loſs of Treaſure, 
To loſing of my Dear | 


Shov]d you ſame Coatt be laid on, 


Where Gold and Di'mands grow, 


You'll find a richer Maiden, | 
| But none that loves you ſo. 
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How can they ſay that Nature 
Has nothing made in vain ? 
Why then beneath the Water 
Do hidious Rocks remain ? 


No Eye thoſe Rocks diſcover, 
That lurk beneath the Decp, 

Ty wreck the wand'ring Lover, 
And leave the Maid to weep. 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd ſhe for her Dear, 
Repaid each Blaſt with ſighing, 
ach Billow with a Tear. 


When o'er the white Waves flooping, 
His floating Corps ſhe ſpy d; | 
Then like a Lilly drooping, _ 
She bow'd her Head, and dy'd. 


The following Song, wheteina Shep- 
herd in Love complains of the Incon- 
ſtancy of his Miſtreſs, has ſo much of 
the Pathetic in it, the Thoughts are ſo 
vatural, and the e well 
adapted to the SubjeR, I 42 it 


rves 
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deſerves to be reckoned amongſt the 
beſt Compoſitions of this Nature. 


Deſpairing beſide a clear Stream, 
A Shepherd farſaken was laid, _ 
And whilſt a falſe Nymph was his Theme, 
A Willow ſupported his Head : 
The Wind that blew over the Plain 
To his Sighs with a Sigh did reply, 
And the Brook in return to his Pain 
Ran mournfully murmuring by, 


Alas! filly Swain that I was, | 
Thus ſadly complaining he cry'd ; 
When firſt I beheld her fair Face, 
were better by far I had dy'd: 
She talk'd, and I bleſs d the dear Tongue; 
When the ſmil'd, twas a Pleaſure too great ! 
I liſten'd, and cry'd, when the ſung, 
Was Nightingale ever ſo ſweet } 


How fooliſh was I to believe | 
| She could doat on ſo lowly a Clown, 
Or that her fond Heart would not grive 
Io forſake the fine F6lks of the Town ? 
To think that a Beauty fo gay, 
; , $0 kind and fo conſtant would prove, 
o go clad like our Maidens in gray, 
And live in a Cottage on Love | What 


* 
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What though I have Skill #0 complain, 
Tho' the Muſes my Temples have crowu dd 
What though when they hear the ſoft Strain, 
The Virgins fit weeping around ? 
Ah, Colin] thy Hopes are in vain, 
Thy Pipe and thy Laurel reſign ; 
Thy * inclines to a Swain 
Whoſe Muſic is ſweeter than thine. 


And you, my Companions ſo dear, 
Who ſorrow to ſee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear to accuſe the falſe Maid : 
If through the wide World I ſhould range, 
Tis in vain from my Fortune to fly ; 
Twas her's to be falſe and to change, 
Tis mine to be conſtant and die. 


| 
[ 


If, while my hard Fate I ſuſtain, 
In her Breaſt any Pity is found, 
Let her come with the Nymphs of the Plain, 
And fee me laid low in the Ground: | 
The laſt humble Boon that I crave | 
Is to ſhade me with Cypreſs and Yew, 
And when ſhe looks down on my Grave 
Let her own that her Shepherd was true. 


Then 
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Then to her new Love let her go, 
Abd deck her in golden Array, 
Be fineſt at ev'ry fine Show, 
And frolick it all the long Day: 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be heard of, or ſegn, 
Unleſs when beneath the pale Moon 
His Ghoſt ſhall glide over the Green. 


In the next Song the peeviſh Un- 
eaſineſs of a Lover, in the Abſence of 
his Miſtreſs is very naturally deſcribed, 
and there are ſo many Beauties ſcat- 
tered through the Whole, that I am 
perſuaded the Reader will not be diſ- 
. Pleaſed with the Length of it. 


My Time, O ye Muſes, was happily ſpent, 
When Phabe went with me wherever I went ; 
Ten thouſand ſweet Pleaſures I felt in my Breaſt ; 
Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was bleſs d 
But now ſhe 1s gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvelous Change on a fudden 1 find! 
When Things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 

I thought twas the Spring; but, alas] it * 
b 8 it 
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With ſuch a Companion to tend a few Sheep, 
To riſe up to play, or to lie down to ſleep, 
I was fo good-humaur'd, fo chearful and gay, 
My Heart was as light as a Feather all Day ; 
But pow 1 fo eroſs and fo peevith am grown, 
So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known; 
My Fair-one is gone, and my ſoys are all drown'd, 
And my Heart—I am ſure it weighs more than 
Pound. 


The Fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to foft Murmurs the Pebbles among, 
Thou know'ſt, little Cupid, if Phache was there, 
"Twas Pleaſure to look at, 'twas Muſic to hear; 
But now the is abſent I walk by its Side, 
= ſtill, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide ; 
Muſt you be ſo chearful while I go in Pain? 
Peace there with your Bubbling, and hear me 
complain. 


When my Lambkins around me would often- 
times play, 
And when Phœbe and J were as joyful as they, 
How 28 their Sporting, how happy the 
ime, | 

When Spring, Love, and Beauty, were all in 
their Prime! 
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But row in their Frolics when by me they paſs, 
I thing at their Fleeces a Handful of Graſs ; 
Be ſtill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
To ſee you ſo merry, while I am fo fad. 


My Dog I was ever well pleaſed to fee 
Come wagging his Tail to my Fair-one and me ; 
And Pha be was pleas'd too, and to the Dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor Fellow, and parted his Head ; 
But now when he's fawning, I with a ſour Look 
Cry, Sirrah ! and give him a Blow with my Crook; 
3 give him another, for why ſhould not 
* 
Be as dull as his Maſter, when Phabe's away ? 


When walking with Pbebc, what Sights have 
I ſeen! ” 
How fair was the Flower, how freſh was the 
Green | | 
What a lovely Appearance the Trees and the 
Shade | 
The Corn-Fields and Hedges, and ev'ry Thing 
made 
But ſince the has left me, tho' all are ſtill there, 
They none of em now fo delightful appear: 
Twas nought but the Magic, I find, of her Eyes, 
Made ſo many beautiful Proſpects ariſe. n 
| | Sweet 


111 
Shea ws wert with us both all e 
throu 
The Lark, Linnet, Throftle, and Nightingale too: 
Winds over us Whiſper d, Flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the Graſhopper under our Feet: 
But now the is abſent, tho' ſtill they ſing ou, 
The Woods are but lonely, the Ms gone; 
Her Voice i in the Concert, as now I have found, 
Gave ev'ry Thing elle its agreeable Sound. 


Roſe, what is become of th delicate. Hue! a 
And where is Violet's beautiful Blue ? th 
Does ought of its Sweerne(; the Bloſſom beguileꝰ 
That Meadow, thoſe Dailies, why do they not 
ſmile ? 
Ah ! Rivals, I ſee what it way that you dreſs'd, 
And made yourſelves fine for a Place in her Breaſt: 
You put on your Colours to pleaſure her Eye, 
To be pluck'd by her Hand, on her Boſam to die. 
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How ſlowly Time eteeps till my Phæbe return, 
While amidſt the foft Zephyrs cool Breezes I 
burn 7 
Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 
1 would breathe on his Wings, and twould melt 
down the Lead. 
| Iz Fly 


3 
Fly fwifrer, ye Minutes, bring h'ther my Dear, 
And reſt ſo much longer for't when ſhe is here. 
Ah! Colin, old Time is full of Delay, 
Nor will budge one Foot faſter for all thou canſt 
. ſay. i | * ; 


Will no pitying Power, that hears me complain, 
Or cure my Diſquiet, or ſoften my Pain? 

To be cur'd thou muſt, Colin, thy Paſhon remove; 
But what Swain is fo filly to live without Love? 
No, Deity, bid the dear Nymph to return, 
For ne'er was poor Shepherd ſo ſadly forlorn. 
Ah! what ſhall I do? I ſhall die with Deſpair ; 
Take Heed, all ye Swains, how ye love one fo fair. 


To the foregoing Songs, which are 
8 known aud allowed to be 

aſter- Pieces of the Kind, I ſhall 
take the Freedom to add one that has 
never before appeared in Public. 


| I. | | 
When Chloe was here, and my Suit did approve, 
All Nature look'd gay, and the Fields were in 
Love; | 
Our Lambkins came ſkipping around us to ſee 
A Pair fo united, fo happy as we. 


II. When 
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When to ſhun the Mid-Heat, to the Woods we 
repair : . 
The Birds hover round us, all charm'd with the 
Fair; 3 
They lend a ſoft Ear to the Voice of my Love, 
And warble our Vows thro the echoing Grove. 


III. 
F'en the Fiſhes that glide in the murmuring Rill, 
That meanders along at the Foot of the Hill, 
Peep out of the Stream when my Charmer they 
hear, | 6 * 


And leap and rejoice that my Chhe's fa near. 


| 7 + IV. ; | 1 | 
"Twas her Preſence alone that enliven'd the Day, 
And every Month with my Chee was May : 

No Lady at Court with my Deareſt could vie; 
No Lord of em all was fo happy as I. 


V. 
But now ſhe is gone how ſevere is my Wor |! 
And Nature ſeems ficken'd wherever I go : 
My Lambkins no longer will ſport on the Plain, 
But drooping lie down, and all bleating complain. 


I 3 | VI. The 


[ tho } : 


Tue Grove when I traverſe to ſoften my Care, 
Jo Warblers I find for my Chloe's not there; 
ut (inſtead of the Linnet) the Screech-Owl, the 


Cro | 
And the Keen hoarſe Croaking, add Woe to 


my Woe. 


| vn. 
The Fiſh in the ſweet purling Stream that ran by, 
erg Sorrow lie dead, and the Rivulets dry. 
Dear Chloe, adieu! — Farewell all ye Swains; 


Adieu to my Pipe, to my Sheep, to the Plains! 


To theſe amorous Songs let me add 
anöthet, deſcribing the Happineſs of a 
married Couple, whetein the Num- 
bers are ſweet and flowing, and the 
Language exceeding natural and eaſy. 


At Upton on the Hill, 
| There lives à happy Pair; 
The Swain his Name is Vill, 
And Ah is the Fair 100 
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Ten Years are gone and more, 
Since Hymen join'd theſe two : 

Their Hearts were one before 

The ſacred Rights they knew. 


Since which auſpicious Day 
Sweet Hormony does reign ; 
Both love and both obey : 
Hear this each Nymph and Swain ! 
If haply Cares invade, 
(As who is free from Care ?) 
Th' Impreſſion's lighter made 
By taking each a Share. 


Pleas'd with a calm Retreat, 
_ They've no ambitious View: 
In Plenty live, not State, 
Nor envy thoſe that do. 
Sure Pomp is empty Noiſe, 
And Cares increaſe with Wealth, 
They aim at truer Joys, 
entity 104 Hab. 


With Safety and with Eaſe 
Their preſent Life does flow ; 
They fear no raging Seas, 
Nor Rocks that lurk below. 
I4 May 
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May ſtill a ſteady Gale 
Their Vttle Bark attend, 
And gently fill each Sail 
Till Life itſelf ſhall end. 


After ſo many Songs on the Subject 
of Love, it may be expected I ſhould 
add one, at leaſt, in Praiſe of Nine. 1 
have accordingly choſen the follow- 
ing, which, in my Opinion, is the beſt 
of the Kind that has appeared in our 
Language. The Thought 1s verypretty, 
that the Wiſdom of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers was. owing to the generous 
Juice of the Vine; and the Alluſions 
to ſome principal Part of their Charac- 
ters, or to ſome remarkable Story 
which has been handed down to us 
concerning them, are particularly 
beautiful. ab 


Diogenes, ſurly and proud, 
Who ſnarl'd at the Macedon Y outh, 
Delighted in Wine that was good, 
Becauſe in good Wane there is Truth: 
3 But 
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But growing as poor as a Js, 

And unable to purchaſe a Flaſk, 
He choſe for his Manſion a Tub, 

And liv'd by the Scent of the Caſk, 


Heraclitus ne'er would deny 
To tipple and cheriſh his Heart, 
And when he was maudling, would cry 
Becauſe he had empty d his Quart : 
Tho' ſome are ſo fooliſh to think 
He wept at Men's Follies and Vice, 
*Twas only his Cuſtom todrink 
Till the Liquor flow'd out of his Eyes. 


Democritus always was glad | 
Of a Bumper to chear up his Soul, 


And would laugh like a Man that was mad 


When over a full flowing Bowl: 
As long as his Cellar was ſtor'd, 

The Liquor he'd merrily quaif ; 
And when he was drunk as a Lord, 

At thoſe that were ſober he'd laugh. 


Copernicus too, like the reſt, 
Believ'd there was Wiſdom in Wine, 
And thought that a Cup of the beſt 
Made Reaſon the brighter to ſhine : 


With 
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With Wine he repleniſh'd- his Veins, 
And made his Philoſophy reel; 

Then fancy'd the World be his Brains, 
Turn'd round as a Chariot Wheel. 


Ariſtotle, that Maſter of Arts, x 
Had been but a Dance without Wine ; 
And what we aſcribe to his Parts, | 
Is due to the Juict of the Vine : 
His Belly moſt Authors agree 
Was us big as a Warering-Trough ; ; 
He therefore lea -» into the $=a, 
Becauſe he'd have Liquor enough. 


Old Plato, that learned Divine, 
He fondly to Wiſdom was prone ; 
But had it not been for good Wine, 
His Merits we ne'et ſhould have known : 
By Wine we are generous tnade, 
It furniſhes F aficy with Wings ; 
Without it we ne'er ſhould have had 
Philoſophers, Poets, or Kings. 


I ſhall conclude this Collection 
with that well-known, but excellent 
Song of the Miller of Mangfeld, which 


for 


of, » Sap 
for the pleaſant Smartneſs of the Sa- 
tire, the natural Turns of Thought, 
and Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, carinot be 


How happy a State does the Miller poſſeſs, 
Who would be no greater, nor fears to be leſs ! 
On his Mill and himſelf he depends for Swpport, 

Which is better than ſervilely criuging at Court. 
What tho' he all duſty and whiten'd does go? 
The tabre he is powder'd the more like a Bea : 
A Clown in this thay be Honefter far 
Than a Courtier who ſtruts in a Garter and Star. 


Tho' his Hands are ſo daub'd they're not fit to 


be ſeen, 
The Hands of his Betters are not vety clean; 
A Palm more polite may as dirtily deal; 
Gold in handling will tie to the Fingers like Meal. 
What if, when a Pudding for Dinner he lacks, 
He cribs without en from other Men's Sacks ? 
In this of Right Nobles Example he brags, 
Who borrow as freely from other Men's Bags. 


Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an Eftate, 


In this too he mimics the Tools of the State, 
Whoſe 


[136 ] i 
Whoſe Aim is alone their own Coffers to fill, 
As all his Concern's to bring Griſt to his Mill. 
He eats when he's hungry, he drinks when he's 
© £4 dry, i 

And down when he's weary contented does lie; 
Then riſes up chearful to work and to fing: 
If ſo happy a Miller then who'd be a King? 


Theſe Examples of a Sort of Poem 
which admits of an almoſt endleſs Va- 
riety, are ſome of the beſt that have 
fallen under my Obſervation. I for- 
bear ſaying any Thing in particular of 
the Madrigal, Roundelay, and ſome 
other Species of the Ode or Song, as 
being trifling in themſelves, and little 
known amongſt us; beſides, that I 
ſear the Reader will think I have al- 
ready detained him too long upon 


this Subject. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IX. 


Of SATIRE. 


9, HAT is a Satire? 

| A. It is a free, jocoſe, 
witty, and ſharp Poem, wherein the 
Follies: and Vices of Mankind are 
laſhed and ridiculed, in order to their 
Reformation. Its Subject therefore 
is Whatever deſerves our Contempt or 
Abhorrence ; its Manner is [nvidive, 
and its End Shame, So that Satire 
may be looked upon as the Phyſician 
of a diſtempered Mind, which it en- 
deavours to cure by bitter and unſa- 
voury but ſalutary Applications. 

2, What are the Qualifications re- 
quiſite in a good Satyriſt ? 

| A, He 


136“ | 
A. He ought to be a Man of Wit 
and Addreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence. 
He ſhould alſo have a great deal of 
Good Nature, as all the Sentiments 
which are beautiful in this Way of 
Writing, muſt proceed from that Qua- 
hty in the Author. It is Good Nature 
1 that Diſdain of all Baſeneſs, 

ice, and Folly, Which pro the 
Poet to expreſs himſelf with Smart- 
neſs againſt the Errors of Men, but 
without Bitterneſs to their Perſons, 
It is this © pi that keeps the Mind 
even, and never lets an Offence un- 
ſeaſonably throw the Satyriſt out of 
his Character. 

2, What is chiefly to be obſerved in 
writing Satire ? | 

A. In the firſt Place that it be true 
and general, that is, levelled at Abuſes 
in which Numbers are intereſted ; for 
the penſoual Kind of Satire, or that 
which expoſes particular Chamfters 

; an 


1 

and aſfects Men's Reputation, is ſcarce 
to be diſtinguiſhed from Scandal and 
Defamation, The Poet muſt alfo take 
Care, that whilſt he is egdeavouring 
to cortect the Guilty, he do not make 
Uſe of Expreſſions that may corrupt 
the Innocent; he muſt therefore avoid 
all obſcene Words and Images. In this 
refpe& Horace and Juvenal, the chief 
Satyriſts among the Romans, are faulty, 
and ought to be read with Caution. 

2, What 1s the Style proper for 
Satyre ? | 

A. It is ſometimes grave and ani- 
mated, inveighing againſt Vice with 
Warmth and Earneſtneſs; but that 
which 3s 12 ſportive, and full of 
Raillery, has generally the beſt Effect, 
as it ſeems only to play with Men's 
Follies, tho” it omits no Opportunity 
of making them feel the Laſh. The 
Language ſhould be manly and de- 
cent, and the Verſes ſuaib and flow- 
ing. 
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ing,—Theſe Rules are well expreſſed 
in the following Lines: | 


| Folly and Vice of ev'ry Sort and Kind, 

That wound our Reaſon or debaſe the Mind, 
All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 
To biting Satire's Province does relate. 
The Slothful, Paraſite, affected Fool, 
Th' Ungrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, 
The Luſtful, Drunkard, th' avaritious Slave, 
The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking K nave, 
Satire by wholeſome Leſſons would reclaim, 
And heal their Yices ta ſecure their Fame. 

The Latin Writers Decency neglect, 
But modern Readers challenge more Reſpect, 
And at immodeſt Writings take Offence, 
It clean Expreflions cover not the Senſe. 
Satire ſhould be from all Obſcenenets free, 
Not iniptdeft, and yet preach Modeſty. 

Good Satire comes not but from Men of Senſe, 
Wit, and Sagacity, -and Eloquence ; 
Of good Addrefs, and ſuch a Poignancy 
As may conſiſt with Mirth and Pleaſantry. 
Rage you muſt hide, and Prejudice lay down; 
A Fatire's Smile is ſharper than its Frown. 

No Parts diſtin&t does biting Satire know, 
And without certain Rules us Courſe will * 

2 5 : 
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Oft by Inſinuation it begins, 

And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins: 

But this Abruptneſs ſhould regard the Whole, 
Which muſt its Words and Manner too controul, 


Let flowing Language utter all you ſay, 
And ſmootheſt Words the tharpeſ Thoughts 
convey. | 


According to the Method I have 
hitherto obſerved, I ſhall here give 
the Reader a Specimen of this Kind 
of Poem, and one of the beſt that our 
Language affords. It is a Satire called 
Mack Flecknoe, written by the cele- 
brated Mr. Dxypen, which has been 
juſtly admired and praiſed by the 
greateſt Critics, 


Mack FrECEkNORE. 


All human Things are ſubject to decay, 
And, when Fate ſummons, Monarchs mult obey. 
This Flecknoe found, who, like A. gu, young. 
Was cail'd to Empire, 1 govern' long * 


Li 
In Proſe and Verſe, was own'd, without Diſpute, 
Through all the Realms of Nonſenſe abſolute. 
This aged Prince, now flouriſhing in Peace, 
And bleſs d with Iſſue of a large Increaſe ; 
Worn out with Buſineſs, did at length debate 
To ſettle the Succeſſion of the State: | 
And, pond'ring, which of all his Sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal War with Wit, 
Cry'd, tis reſolv'd ; for Nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule, who moſt refembles me. 
Sh—— alone my perfect Image bears, 
Mature in Dulneſs from his tender Years : 
8 alone, of all my Sons, is he, 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full Stupidity. _ 
The reſt, to ſome faint Meaning make Pretence, 
; But 8 never deviates into Senſe. 
' Some Beams of Wit on others Souls may fall, 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


Strike through, and make a lucid Interval ; 
ut; Sh——'$s.genuine Night admits no Ray, 
is riſing Fogs prevail upon the Day. 
Beſides, his goodly Fabric fills the Hoe, 
And ſeems defign'd for thoughtleſs 721 
Thoughtleſs as monarch Oaks, that ſh 
Plain, 2 ö . 
; And, ſpread in ſolemn State, ſupinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but Types of thee, 
Thou laſt great Prophet of Tautology, 


the 


Even 


„ * = 
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Even I, a Dunce of more Renown than they, 
Was fent before but to prepate thy Way; 
And, coarſely clad in Norwich Drogget, came 
To teach the Nations in thy greater __ | 
My warbling Lute, the Lute I whitom ſtrung, 
When to Kung John of Portugal J ſung, 
Was but the Prelude to that glorious Day, 
When thou on Silver Thames didſt cut thy Way, 
With welktim'd Oars before the Royal Barge, 
Swell'd with the Pride of thy celeſtial Charge: 
And big with Hymn, Commander of at. Hoft, 
The like was ne'er in Epſom Blankets toſs'd. 
Methinks I fee the new Avon fail, 
The Lute ſill trembling underneath thy Nail. 
At thy well-ſhrpen'd Tnumb from Shore to 


Shore, | 

2 * ſqueak er the Bafes roar: 
Echoes from P;//ng- Alley Sh—— c 
Adel NTefournd from ne Wall 
About thy Boat the little Fiſhes throng 
As at the Morning Toaſt that floats along. 
——__ as Prince of thy harmonious Band, 1 

hou wield'ſtthy Papers in thy threſhing Han 
St. Andre's F 2 ns Time, 
Not ev'n the Feet of -thy-own P/yehe's Rhime 
Tho” they in Number as in Senſe excel, 
So juſt, fo lixe Tautoldgy, they fell; 

K 2 5 That, 
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That, pale with Envy, Singlkton forſwore | 
The Lute and Sword, which he in 7 

” 

And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more. 

Here ſtopt the good old Sire, and wept for Joy, 
In filent Raptures of the hopeful Boy. | 
All Arguments, but moſt his Plays, perſuade - 
That for anointed Dulneſs he was made. 

Cloſe to the Walls which fair Auguſta bind, 
(The fair Augiqſta much to Fears inclin'd) 
An ancient Fabric, rais'd t' inform the Sight, 
There ſtood of yore, and Barbican it hight : 
A Watch Tower once; but now, {6 Fate ordains, 
Of all the Pile an empty Name remains : | 
From its old Ruins Brothel-Houſes riſe, 
Scenes of lewd Loves, and of polluted Joys, 
Where their vaſt Courts the Mother-Strumpets 

keep, 


ep 
And, undifturb'd by Watch, in Silence ſleep.“ 


Near theſe a Nurſery erects its Head, 
Where Queens are form' d, and future Heroes bred; 


* Parodies on theſe Lines of CowL Ev. 
(Davideis, Book I.) 
Where their vaſt Courts the Mother-waters keep, 
And undiſturb d by Moons, in Silence ſleep. 


W here 
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Where unfledg'd Actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where Infant Punks their tender Voices try,* | 
And little Maximins the Gods ns 
Great Fletcher never treads in Buſkins here, 
Nor greater John dares in Socks appear; 
But gentle Sti juſt Reception finds 
Amidſt this Monument of vaniſh'd Minds: 
Pure Clinches the Suburbian Muſe affords * 
And Panton waging harmleſs War with Words. 
Here Flecknoe, as a Place to Fame well known, 
Ambitiouſly defig'd his S2 — Throne. 
For ancient Decker propheſy'd long fince, 
Thar in this Pile ſhould reign a mighty Prince, 
Born for a Scourge of Wit, and Flail of Senſe: 
To whom true Dulneſs ſhould ſome Pſyches owe, . 
But Worlds of Miſert from his Pen ſhould flow ; 
Humor iſts and Hypocrites it ſhould produce, 
Whole Raymond Families, and Tribes of Hrure. 

Now Empreſs Fame had publith'd the Renown 
Of Sh——'$s Coronation through the Tuwn. 


* Parodies on theſe Lines of CowLEx. 
(Davideir, Book 1.) 
— — — Where unfledg'd Tempeſts lie, 
Aud infant Winds their tender Voices ry. 
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That, pale with Envy, Singleton forſwore 
The Lute and Sword, which he in — 
d | 
And vow'd he ne'er would act V;ilkrius more. 
Here ſtopt the good old Sire, and wept for Joy, 
In filent Raptures of the hopeful Boy. 
All Arguments, but moſt his Plays, perſuade - 
That for anointed Dulneſs he was made. 
Cloſe to the Walls which fair Auguſta bind, 
(The fair Augiſta much to Fears inclin'd) 
An ancient Fabric, rais'd t' inform the Sight, 
There ſtood of yore, and Barbican it hight : 
A Watch Tower once; but now, {6 Fate ordains, 
| Of all the Pile an empty Name remains: | 
From its old Ruins Brothel-Houſes riſe, 
Scenes of lewd Loves, and of polluted Joys, 
Where their vaſt Courts the Mother-Strumpets 
keep, 
And, undiQurb's by Watch, in Silence ſleep.“ 
4 Near theſe a Nurſery erects its Head, 
Where Queens are form'd, and future Heroes bred; 


* Parodies on theſe Lines of Cow LEV. 
| (Davideis, Book I.) . 
Where their vaſt Courts the Mother-waters keep, 
Aud undiſturt”d by Moons, in Silence ſleep. 
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Where unfledg d Actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where Infant Punks their tender Voices try,“ | 
And little Maximins the Gods defy. _» 
Great Fletcher never treads in Buſkins here, 
Nor greater Johnen dares in Socks appear; 
But gentle Sin juſt Reception finds - 
Amidſt this Monument of vaniſh'd Minds: 
Pure Clinches the Suburbian Muſe affords ' 
And Panton waging harmleſs War with Words. 
Here Flecknoe, as a Place to Fame well known, 
Ambitiouſly deſig'd his S — ; Throne. 
For ancient Decker propheſy'd long fince, 
That in this Pile ſhould reign a mighty Prince, | 
Born for a Scourge of Wit, and Flail of Senſe: 1 
To whom true Dulneſs ſhould ſome Pſyches owe, . 
But Worlds of Miſers from his Pen d flow 3 
Humnrifts and Hypocrites it ſhould produce, 
Whole Raymond Families, and Tribes of Hrure. 

Now Empreſs Fame had publiſh'd the Renown 
Of s Coronation through the Tuwn. 


* Parodies on theſe Lines of CowLzr. 
| (Davide ii, Book I.) 
— — — Where unfledg'd Tempeſts Je, 
Aud infant Winds their tender Voices try. - 
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Rouz d by Report of Fame, the Nations meet, - - 
From near Bunbill, and diſtant Watling-Street. - 
No Per/tan Carpets ſpread th imperial Way, 
Bur ſcajter'd Limbs of mangled Poets lay: 
From duſty Shops neglected Authors come, 
Martyrs of Pies, and Reliques of the Bum. 
Much Heyword, Sher ley, Qgkby there lax, ; 
But Loads of Sh — almoſt choak'd the Way. 
Bilk'd. Stationers for Yeomen fipod prepar'd, 
_ n ain M the . 
0 Prince in Majeſty appear d, 
High * Throne of his % rear d. 


2 his Right-Hand our young 4jcanivs fate, 


me's other Hope, and Pillar of the State. 
is Brows thick Fogs, inſtead of Glories, grace, 
And lambent Dulnęſs play'd around his Face. 
As Hannibal did to the Altars come, 0 
Swore hy his Sire a mortal Foe to Rome; 
fore, nor ſhould his Vow be vain, 
hat he till Death true. Dulneſs would maintain; 
And, in his Father's Right and Realm's Defence, 
Ne'er ty have Peace with Wit, nor-Truce. with 
Senſe. ; - 
| The King himGf the ered unge made, 
As Kin py Office, and as Prieſt by. Trade. 
In his ſihiſter Hand, inſtead of Ball, 
He plac'd a mighty Mug of potent Alc ; 


Love's 
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Love's Kingdom to his Right he did · convey, 

At once his Sceptre, and his Rule of Sway ; 

Whoſe righteous Lore the Prince had practis'd 

oung, 

And 8 Loins recorded Eßyebe ſprung: 

His Temples, laſt, with Poppies were o'erſpread, 

That nodding ſeem'd to conſecrate his Head. 

Jutt at the Point of Time, if Fame not lye, 

On his Leſt-Hand twelve reverend Ou did fly. VE 

So Romulus, tis ſung, by Tyber's Brook, 

Preſage of Sway from twice fix Vultures took. _ 

Th' admiring Throng loud Acclamations make, 

And Omens of his future Empire take. 

The Sire then ſhook the Honours of his Head, 

And from his Brows Damps of Oblivion thed © , 

Full on the filial Dulneſs: Long, hc ſtood 

Repelling from his Breaſt the raging God; j 

At length burſt out in this prophetic Mood. 
Heav' us bleſs my Son, from Ireland let him 

reign 

To far oi or the Weſtern Main ; 

Ot this Dominion may no End be known, 

And greater than his Father's be his Throne ; 

Beyond Love's Kingdom, let him ſtretch hisPen !-. 

He paus'd, and all the People exy d Amen. 

Then thus, continu'd he : My Son, advance 

Still i in new Impudence, new 9 ; 

K Succeſs 
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Sueceſs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without Birth, and fruitleſs Induſtry. 
Let Virtuaſos in five Years be writ ; 
Vet not one Thought accuſe thy Toil of Wit. 
Let gentle George in Triumph tread the Stage, 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loweit rage 
Let Cully, Coctwood, Fopling, charm the Pit, 
And in their Folly ſhew the Writers Wit. 

Yet ſtill thy Tools ſhall ſtand in thy Defence, 

And juſtify their Author's Want of Senſe. 
Let them be all by thy own Model made 

Of Dulnefs, and deſire no foreign Aid; 
„That they to future Ages may be known, 

Not Copies drawn, but Iſſue of thy own. 

Nay, let thy Men of Wit too be the ſame, * 
All full of thee, and diff*ring but in Name. 
But let no alien S—dl—y interpoſe 

To lard with Wit thy hungry Epſom Proſe. 
And when falſe Flow'rs of Rhetoric thou would' ſt 

cul}, . 

Truſt Nature, do not labour to be dull ; 

But write thy beſt, and top; and in each Line, 
Sir Formal's Oratory will be thine : 

Sir Formal, tho unfought, attends thy Quill, 


And does by Northern Dedications fill. 
Nor let falſe Friends ſecure thy Mind to Fame, 
By arrogating Jobnſon's hoſtile Name. 


Let 


[199] | 
Let Father Flecknoe fire thy Mind with Praiſe, 
And Uncle Ogleby thy Envy raiſe. . 
Thou art my Blood, where Jobnſon has no Part: 
What Share have we in Nature or in Art? 
Where did his Wit on Learning fix a Brand, 
And rail at Arts he did not underſtand ? . 
Where made he Love in Prince Nicander's Vein, 
Or ſwept the Duſt in P/yche's humble Strain? 
| IP fold he Bargains, Whip-ſtich, kiſs my 
——_— 0 
Promis'd a Play, and dwindled toa Farce ? 
When'did his Muſe from Fletcher Scenes purloin, 
As thou whole Erh ridge doſt transfuſe to thine ? 
But ſo transfus'd as Oil and Waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine finks below. 
This is thy Pi ovince, this thy wondrous Way, 
New Humours to invent for each new Play: 
This is that boaſted Bias of thy Mind, 
By which, one Way, to Dulnet'tis inclin'd : 
Which makes thy Writings lean on one Side ſtill, 


And, in all Changes, that Way bends thy Will. 


Nor let thy Mountain-Belly make Pretence 
Of Likeneſs ; thine's a Tympany of 5-nſe. 
A Ton of Man in thy large Bulk is writ, 
But ſure thou'rt but a  Kilderkin of Wit. 
Like mine, thy gentle Numbers feebly creep; 
Thy Tragic W. 


te gives Smiles, thy Comic, Steep, 
Wk 
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With whatc'er Gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 
Thy inoffenſive Satires never bite. 
In thy felonious Heart tho' Venom lies, 
It does but touch thy pointleſs Pen, and dies. 
Thy Genius calls thee not to purchaſe Fame 
In Keen Iambicks, but mild Anagram. 
Leave writing Plays, and chooſe for thy Command, 
Some peaceful Province in Acroſtick Land. 
There thou may'it Mings diſplay and Alias raiſe, 
And torture one poor Word ten thonſand Ways. 
Or if thou would'ſt thy diff'rent Talents ſuit, 
Set thy own Songs, and ſing them to thy Lute, 
He ſaid; but his laſt Words were ſcarcely 
heard, | 
For Bruce and Longvil had a Trap prepar'd, N 
Aud down they ſent the yet declatming Bard. 
Sinking, he left his Prugget Robe behind, 
Borne upwards by a ſubterranean Wind. 
The Mantle fell to the young Prophet's Part, 
With double Portion of his Father's Art. 


Before. I leave this SubjeR, it may 
not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of the 
Burle/gue Kind of Poctry, which is 
chiefly uſed by Way of Drollery and 
Ridicule, and therefore I know not 

| where 


F 451, ] : 
where I can more properly ſpeak of it 
than under the Head of Satire, An 


excellent Example of this Kind is a 


Poem in Blank Verſe, intitled, The 
Splendid Shilling, written by Mr. Joln 
Philips, which, in the Opinion of one 
of the beſt Judges of this Age, is the 
fineſt Burleſque in the Ez2liſh Lan- 
guage. In this Foem the Author has 
handled a low Subje& in the lofty 
Stile and Numbers of Milian; in which 
Way of Writing Mr. Philips has been 
imitated by ſeveral, but none have 
come up to the Humour and happy 
Turn of the Original. When we read 
it, we are betrayed into a Pleaſure 
that we could not expect; tho' at the 
ſame Time the Sublimity of the Stile, 
and Gravity of the Phraſe, ſeem to 


chaſtiſe that Laughter which they 


proven The Poets Invocation to 
is Muſe is prefixed to his Poem by 
Way of Motto, 
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— — — — Sing, heavnly Muſe, 


Things unattempted yet m Proſe or Rhyme, 
A Shilling, Breeches, and Chimeras dire. 


Happy the Man, who, void of Care and Strife, 

In ſilken or in leathern Purſe retains 

i 1 SHILLING : He nor hears with 
ain | 

New Oyſters cry'd, nor fighs for chearfu? Ale, 

But with his Friends, when nightly Miſts ariſe, 

To Jun pers, Magpie, or Town-Hall & repairs ; 

Where, mindful of the Nymph, whoſe wanton 


Eye | 
| Transfx'd his Soul and kindled am'rous Flames, 
Cut or PH1LL1s, he each circling Glaſs 
Wiſhes her Health, and ſoy, and equal Love. 
Mean while he ſmokes, and laughs at merry Tale, 
Or Pun ambiguous, or Conundrum quaint. 
But I, whom griping Penury ſurrounds, 
And Hunger, ſure Attendant upon Want, 
With ſcanty Offals, and ſmall acid Tiff, 
(Wretched Repaſt !) my meagre Corple ſuſtain ; 
Then ſolitary walk, or doze at home 


C Alehouſes of Note in Oxford, when the Au- 


, 


thor wrote this Poem. 
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In Garret vile, and with a warming Puff 
Regale chill'd Fingers, or from Tube as black 
As Winter-Chimney, or well-poliſh'd Jet, 
Exhale Mundungus, ill- perſuming Scent. 

Not blacker Tube, nor of a ſhorter Size, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers'd in Pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwaladur and Arthur, Kings 
Full famous in romantic Tale) when he 

O'er many a craggy Hill and barren Cliff, 
Upon a Cargo of fam'd Ceſtrian Cheeſe 

High over-thadowing rides, with a Deſign 

To vend his Wares, or at th' Arvonian Mart, 
Or MariduniS, or the ancient Town 

Yclep'd Brechinia, or where Vago's Stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful Soil! 

Whence flow netarious Wines, that well may vie 
With Maſſic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. 

Thus, while my joyleſs Minutes tedious flow, 
With Looks demure, and filent Pace, a Dun, 
Horrible Monſter !. hated by Gods and Men, 

To my aerial Citadel aſcends ; | 

With vocal Heel thrice thund'ring at my Gate, 

With hideous Accent thrice he calls; I know 

The Voice ill-boding, and the folemn Sound. 

What ſhould I do? or whither turn? Amaz d, 

Confounded, to the dark Receſs I fly 

Of Wood-Hole ; ſtrait my briſtling Hairs erect 

Turo' ſudden Fear; a chilly Sweat bedews _ 
es | My 
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My k ſhudd'ring Limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) 
My T ati Fern her Faculty of Speech ; 
So horrible he ſeems ! his faded Brow 
Entrench'd with many a Frown, and conic Beard, 
And ſpreading Band, adinir'd by modern Saints, 
Diſaſtrous Acts forebode ; in his Right-Hand 
Long Scrolls of Paper ſolemnly he waves, 
With Characters and Figures dire inſerib'd, 
Grievous to mortal Eyes ; (ye Gods avert 
Such Plagues from righteous Men !) behind him 
ſtalks 

Another Monſter, not unlike himſelf, 
Sullen of Aſpect, by the, Vulgar call'd 
A Catchpole, whofe polluted Hands the Gods 
With Force incredible and magie Charms 
Erſt have endu'd; if he his ample Paltn 
Should haply on ill-fated Shoulder lay 
Of Debtor, ſtrait his Body, to the Touch 
Obſequious (as whilom Knights were wont) 
To ſome inchanted Calle is convey'd, | 
Where Gates impregnable and coercive Chains 
In Durance ſtrict detain him, till, in Forin 
Of Money, PALL as ſets the Captive free. 

Beware, ye Debtors, when ye walk, beware! 
Be cireumſpet᷑t; oft with inſidious Ken 
This Caitiff eyes your Steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a Nook or gloomy Cave, 
Prompt to inchant ſome inadvertent * 
R 1 
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With his unhallow'd Touch. 80 (Poets ſing) 
Grimalkin, to domeftic Vermin ſworn | 
An everlaſting Foe, with watchful Eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky Gap, 
Protending her fell Claws, to thoughtleſs Mice 
Sure Ruin. So her diſembowel'd Web 
Arachne in a Hall or Kitchen ſpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant Flies: She ſecret ſtands 
Within her woven Cell ; the humming Prey, 
Regardleſs of their Fate, ruth on the Toils 
Inextricable, nor will ought avail 

Their Arts, or Arms, or Shapes of lovely Hue, 
The Waſp infidious, and the buzzing Drone, 
And Butterfly proud of expanded W ings | 
Diſtinct with Gold, entangled in her Snares, 
Uſeleſs Refiſtance make: With eager Strides 
She tow'ring nies to her expected Spoils; 
Then, with envenom'd Jaws, the vital Blood 
Drinks of reluctant Foes, and to her Cave 
Their bulky Carcafles triumphant drags. 


So paſs my Days: But when nocturnal Shades 


This World envelop, and th' inclement Air 
Perſuades Men to repel benumbing Froft 


Wich pleaſant Wines, and crackling Blaze of 


Wood, 
Me, lonely fitting, nor the glimm'ring Light 
Of make- weight Candle, nor the joyous Tak 
Of loving Friend del ights; diftrets'd, forlorn, 


Amidſt 


— — — 
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Amidſt the Horrors of the-tedious Night, 
 Darkling I ſigh, and feed with diſmal Thoughts 

My anxious Mind : or ſometimes mournful Verſe 
Indite, and fing of Groves and Myrtle Shades, 
Or deſp'rate Lady near a purling Stream, 
Or Lover pendent on a Willow Tree, 
Mean while I labour with eternal Drought, 
And reſtleſs with and rave; my parched Throat 
Finds no Relief, nor heavy Eyes Repoſe: * 
But if a Slumber haply does invade 
My weary Limbs, my Fancy's ſtill awake, 
Thoughttul of Drink, and eager, in a Dream, 
Tipples imaginary Pots of Ale 
In vain ; awake I find the ſettled Thirſt 
Still gnawing, and the pleaſing Phantom curſe. 

Thus do I live, from Pleaſure quite debarr'd, 
Nor taſte the Fruits that the Sun's genial Rays 
Mature, John-Apple, nor the downy Peach; 
Nor Walnut, in rough-furrow'd Coat ſcœare, 
Nor Mecdlar Fruit, delicious in Decay: 
Atflictions great!] yet greater ſtill remain; 
My Galligaskins, that have long withſtood 
The Winter's Fury and encroaching Froſts, 
By Time ſubdu'd (what will not Time ſubdue !) 
An horrid Chaſm diſcloſe, with Orifice 
Wide, diſcontinuous ; at which the Winds, 
Eurus and Aiſter, aud the dreadiul Force 
Of Bora, that congeals the Cronian Waves 

Tumaltuous 
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Tumvltuoys enter with dire chilling Blaſts, 
Portending Agues. Thus a well-fraught Ship 
Long ſailꝰd ſecure, or thro th AZzcan Decp, 
Or the [onian, till, cruifing near 

The Liybæan Shore, with hideous Cruſh 

On Scylla or Charybdis (dang'rous Rocks !) 

She ſtrikes rebounding, whence the ſliatter d Oak, 
So fierce a Shock unable to withſtand, 

Admits the Sea; in at the gaping Side 

The crowding Waves guſh with impetuous Rage, 
Reſiſt leſs, overwhelming ; Horrors ſeize 

The Mariners, Deatk in their Eyes appears, 
They tare, they lave, they pump, they pray: 
(Vain Efforts!) ſtill the batt'ring Waves ruil: in, 
Implacable, till delug'd by the Foam 

The Ship finks found'ring in the vaſt Abyſs. 


This Poem, as I have hinted already, 
is look ed upon as a Maſter- Piece in its 
Kind; but there is another Sort of 
Verſe and Style, which is moſt fre- 
2 made Uſe of in treating any 

ubject in a ludicrous Manner, I mean 
that which is generally called Hadi- 
brafiic, from an admirable Poem, in- 
titled Hudibras, written by the inge- 

| L Nous 
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nious Mr. Samuel Butler, Almoſt every 
one knows that this Poem 1s a Satire 
upon the Authors of our Civil Diſſen- 
ſions in the Reign of King Charles I. 
herein the Poet has, with Abundance 
of Wit and Humour, expoſed and ri- 
diculed the. Hypocriſy or blind Zeal 
of thoſe unhappy Times, In ſhort, it 
is a Kind of Gburl:/que Epic Poem, 
which, for the Oddity of the Rhimes, 
the r of the Similies, the 
Novelty of the Thoughts, and that 
fine Raillery which runs through the 
whole Performance, is not to be pa- 
ralleled. But a few Paſſages, 2 


out of the Work I am 32 of, 


will give the Reader the beſt Idea of 
this Sort of Poetry: And firſt, I ſhall 
take Part of the Character of Sir Hudi- 
Bras, the Hero of the Poem, whoſe 
Qualifications the Author thus plea- 
ſantly deſcribes: 

2 We 
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We grant, altho' he had much Wit, 
H' was very ſhy of uſing it, | 
As being loth to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Unleſs on Holidays, or fo, 

As Men their beſt Apparel do, 

Beſide, tis known he could ſpeak Greek, 
As naturally as Pigs ſqueak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile, 
Than to a Blackbird 'tis to whiſtle : 
B'ing rich in both he never ſcanted 
His Bounty unto ſuch as wanted ; 

But much of either would afford 

To many that had not one Word. 

For Hebrew Roots, altho' they're found 
To flouriſh moſt in barren Ground, 
He had ſuch Plenty as ſuffic'd 

To make ſome think him circumcis'd 2 
And truely ſo he was, perhaps, 

Not as a Proſelyte, but for Claps. 

He was in Logic a great Critic, 

Profoundly ſkill'd in Analytic: 

He could diſtinguiſh and divide 

A Hair twixt South and Sub- Me Side; 
On either which he would diſpute, 
Confute, change Hands, and ſtill confute ; 
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He'd undertake to prove by Foro 
Of Argument a Man's no Horſe ; 
He'd prove a Buzzard is no Fowl, 
And that a Lord may be an Oui, 
A Calf an Alderman, a Gooſe a Juſtice, 
And Rooks Committee Men and Truſtees, 
He'd run in Debt by Diſputation, 
And pay with Ratiocination : 
All this by Syllogiſm, true 
In Mood and Figure, he would do. 

For Rhetoric, he could not ope 
His Mouth, but out there flew a Trope ; 
And when he happen'd to break off 
F th' Middle of his Speech, or Cough, 
H' had hard Words ready to ſhew why, 
And tell what Rules he did it by : 
Elſe, when with greateſt Art he ſpoke, 
You'd think he talk'd like other Folk: 
For all a Rhetorician's Rules 
Teach nothing but to name his Tools. 
But, when he pleas'd to ſhew't, his Speech 
In Loftineſs of Sound was rich; 
A Babyloniſh Dialect, 
Which learned Pedants much affect: 
It was a party-colour'd Drefs 
Of patch'd and pye-ball'd Languages; 
"Twas Engliſh cut on Greek Latin, 
Like Fuſtian heretofore on Sattin, 
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It had an odd promiſcuous Tone, 
As if he talk'd three Parts in one; ; 
Which made ſome think when he did gabble, 
They'd heard three Labourers of Babel, 
Or * himſelf pronounce 
A Leath of Languages at once. 
This he as volubly wou'd vent 
As if his Stock would ne'er be ſpent 5 
And truely to ſupport that Charge, 
He had Supplies as vaſt and large; 
For he could coin or counterfeit 
New Words with little or no Wit; 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no Stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on: 
And when with haſty Noiſe he ſpoke em, 
The Ignorant for current took em; 
That had the Orator, who once 
Did fill his Mouth with Pebble-Stones 
When he harangu'd, but known his Phraſe, 
He would have us'd no other Ways. 

In Mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater : 
For he, by geometric Scale, 
Could take the Size of Pots of Ale; 
Reſolve by Sines and Tangents ſtreight, 
If Bread or Butter wanted Weight; 
And wiſely tell what Hour o th' Day ' 
The Clock does ſtrike, by Algebra. 
L 3 Beſide; 
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Beſide, he was a ſhrewd Philoſopher, 
And had read ev'ry Text and Gloſs over: 
Whatc'er the crabbed'ſt Author hath, 
He underftood b' implicit Faith ; _ 
Whatever Sceptic could enquire for, 
For ev'ry Why he had a Wherefore ; 
Knew more than forty of 'em do, 
As far as Words and Terms could go: 
All which he underſtood by Rote, 
And, as Occafion ſerv'd, would quote; 
No Matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either ſaid or ſung. 
His Notions fitted Things fo well, 
That which was which he could not tell; 
But oftentimes miſtook the one 
For th' other, as great Clerks have done. 
He could reduce all Things to Acts, 
And knew their Natures by Abſtracts : 
Where Entity and Quiddity, . 
The Ghoſts of defunct Bodies fly; 
Where Truth in Perſon does appear, 
Like Words congeal'd in Northern Air. - 
He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As Metaphyſic Wit can fly. 


Then, as to Schoo? Divinity, the 
Poct compares his Knight to the moſt 
famous 
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famous Doctors, and tells us that he 


Profound in all the nominal 
And real Ways beyond them all; 
For he a Rope of Sand could twiſt 
As tough as learned Sorboni/?, 
And weave fine Cobwebs, fit for $kull 
That's empty when the Moon is full 
Such as take _—_— in a Head 
hat's to be lett unfurniſhed. 
e could raiſe Scruples dark and nice, 
And after ſolve em in a Trice ; 
As if Divinity had catch'd 
The Itch on Purpoſe to be ſcratch'd ; 
Or, like a Mountebank, did wound 
And ftab herſelf with Doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall Pain 
The Sores of Faith are cur'd again; 
Altho' by woful Proof we find 
24 always leave a Scar behind. 
He knew the Seat of Paradiſe, 
Could tell in what Degree it lies; 
And, as he was diſpos' d, could prove it 
Below the Moon, or elſe above itz 
What Adam dreamt of when his Bride 
Came from her Cloſet in his Side; 
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Whether the Devil tempted her 
By a Higb-Dutch Interpreter; 
If either of them had a Navel; 
Who firſt made Muſic malleable 
Whether the Serpent, at the Fall, 
Had cloven Feet, or none at all: 
All this without a Glofs or Comment, 
He could unriddle in a Moment, 
In proper Terms, ſuch as Men ſmatter, 
When they throw out and miſs the Matter. 


Soon after this, when the Poet 
comes to give us an Account of the 
Knight's Companion in his Adven- 
tures, he has a pretty Sneer upon the 
Uſe of Rhymes in Poetry, to which 

Senſe is too frequently forced to 


ubmit. 


A Squire he had, whoſe Name was Ralph, 
That in th' Adventure went his Half. 
Tho' Writers, for more ſtately Tone, 
Do call him Ralpho, tis all one: 
And when we can with Metre ſafe 
We'll call him fo ; if not, plain Ralph: 
For Rhyme the Rudder 1s of Verſes, | 
With which, like Ships, they ſteer their Courſes.) 
When 
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When Sit Hudibras and Ralpho are 
made Priſoners, and ſet in the Stocks, 
it is pleaſant to obſerve with what phi- 
loſophical Reflections the Knight en- 
deavours to comfort himſelf and the 
Squire under their Afflictions: That 
though the Body may be confined, the 
Soul is incapable of Reſtraint; that 
our Liberty depends upon keeping 
our Paſſions in Subjection; and that 
Diogenes, contented within the nar- 
row Limits of a Tub, was more happy 
than Alexander, who is ſaid to have 
wept becauſe he had not another 
World to conquer. 


But Hudibras, who ſcorn'd to ſtoop 
To Fortune, or be ſaid to droop, 
Chear'd up himſelf with Ends of Verſe, 
And Sayings of Philoſophers. - 

Quoth he, th' One-half of Man, his Mind, 
Is ſui juris, unconfin'd, 
And cannot be laid by the Heels, 
Vhate'er the other Moiety feels. 
'T'is not Reſtraint or Liberty 
That makes Men Pritoners of free, 
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But Perturbations that poſſeſs 
The Mind or Equanimities. | 
The whole World was not half ſo wide 
To Alexander, when he cry'd 
Becauſe he had but one to ſubdue, 
As was a narrow paltry Tub to 
Diogenes ; who 1s not ſaid 
(For ought that ever I could read) 
To whine, put Finger i'th'Eye, and fob, 
Becauſe h'had ne'er another Tub. 


The Reflection that they had fought 
bravely, and gained Honour by the 
Action, tho' they had the Misfortune 
to be beaten; is another Alleviation 
of his Diſtreſs, 


He that is valiant and dares fight, 
Tho” drubb'd, can loſe no Honour by't. 
Honour's a Leaſe for Lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 

The legal Tenant ; it is a Chattel 
Not to be forfeited in Battle. 

If he that is in Battle {lain f 

Be in the Bed of Honour lain, 

He that is beaten may be ſaid 

To lie in Honour's Truckle-Bed, 


For 
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For as we ſee th' eclipſed Sun 

By Mortals is more gaz d upon, 

Than when, adorn'd with all his Light, 
He ſhines in ſerene Sky moſt bright: 
So Valour in a low Eſtate 

Is moſt admir'd and wonder d at. 


Theſe Lines put me in Mind of an- 
other Paſſage in this Poem, where the 
Seat of Honour is very humourouſly 
ſuppoſed to be in the Breech, becaule 
a Kick on that Part is looked upon as 
one of the greateſt Indignities that can 
be offered, and creates an immediate 
and ſtrong Reſentment in the Perſon 
who receives it. 


— Honour in the Breech is lodg'd, 
As wife Philoſophers have judg'd, 
Becauſe a Kick in that Part more 


Hurts Honour than deep Wounds before, 


Who can forbear ſmiling at that 
ſound and ſalutary Reaſoning, whereby 
Squire Ralpho dergonſtrates * Pru- 

Te dence 
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dence and Advantages of à timely 
Flight, rather than ſtaying to be flain 


o 


in Battle? It is generally allowed, 
that a well. condutied Retreat 1s al- 
moſt as honourable as a Victory; but 
1 the Wiſdom of running away 
rom an Enemy was never proved by 
ſuch Arguments as are contained in 
the following Lines: 


— — l with Reaſon choſe 

This Stratagem to amuſe our Foes, 

To make an hon'rable Retreat, 

And wave a total ſure Defeat : 

For he who fights and runs away _ *+ 

May live to fight another Day, 

But he who is in Battle ſlain 

Can never riſe to fight again. 

Hence timely Running's no mean Part 

Of Conduct in rhe martial Art; 

By which ſome glorious Feats atchieve, 

As Citizens by breaking thrive ; 

And Cannons conquer Armies, while 

They ſeem to draw off and recoil. 

Tis held the gallant'ſt Courſe and braveſt, 

To great Exploits, as well as ſafeſt, 5 
d 
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That ſpare th' Expence of Time and Pains, 
And dang'rous beating out of Brains ; 
And in the End prevails as certain 

As thofe that never truſt to Fortune, 
To make their Fear do Execution 
Beyond the ſtouteſt Reſolution ; 

As Earthquakes kill without a Blow, 
And, only trembling, overthrow. 

If th' Ancients crown'd their braveſt Men 
That only ſav'd a Citizen, 

What Victory could e' er be won, 

If ev'ry one would fave but one? 

Or Fight endanger'd to be loſt, 

Where all reſolve to ſave the moſt ? 

By this Means, when a Battle's won, 
The War's as far from being done ; 

For thoſe that ſave themſelves, and flv, 
Go Halves, at leaſt, i“ th' Victory; 
And ſomet:me?, when the Loſs is ſmall, 
And Danger great, they challenge all; 
Print new Addirions to their Feats, 
And Emendations in Gazettes 

And when, for furious Haſte to run, 
They durſt not ſtay to fire a Gun, 

Have done't with Bonfires, and at home 
Made Squibs and Crackers overcome 
To ſet the Rabble an a Flame, 


And keep their Governors from Blame, 8 
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Diſperſe the News, the Pulpit tells, 
Confirm'd with Fire-works and with Bells: 
And tho reduc'd to that Extreme, 
They have been forc'd to ſing Te Deum, 
Yet with religious Blaſphemy, 
By flatt'ring Heaven with a Lie, 
And for their Beating giving Thanks, 
They'verais'd Recruits, and fill'd their Banks; 
Far thoſe who run from th Enemy 
Engage them equally to fly; | 
And when the Fight becomes a Chace, 
Thoſe win the Day that win the Raee. 


But it is Time to have done; for 
to ſelect all the beautiful Paſſages of 
this 1nimitable Poem, would be almoſt 
to tranſcribe the Whole. I therefore 
proceed to Comedy, which naturally *' 
follows Satire, its End being the ſame, | 
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CHAF.X; 


Of ComEDY., 


EA HAT is Comedy? 

A. It is one of the great 
Parts of Dramatic Poetry, repreſenting 
the Actions, Humours, and Cuſtoms of 
common Life, | = YE: 

2. What do you mean by Dramatic 
Poetry ? 

A. That which is written for the 
Stage is called Dramatic, from Drama, 
a Greck Word ſignifying Action, or 
what we popularly call a Play. 

2. What is the Deſign of Comedy ? 

A. To make Vice and Folly appear 
ridiculous, and to recommend Virtue, 
not ſo much by Deſcription as perſonal 
Action, being repreſented by Perſons on 

a Stage, 


| 
| 
| 
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a Stage, that the Spectators may ſee 
and be aſhamed of thoſe Failings in 
others, which they are too apt to over- 
look or excuſe in themſelves: In a 
Word, Comedy is intended at once 
to delight and to iaſtruct Mankind. 

2, Are Comedies written in Verſe? 
A. They were formerly, but our 
Engliſh Writers have now laid aſide 
that Practice; for as the Characters 
in Comedy are taken from ordinary 
and private Life, it ſeems unnatural 
to make ſuch Perſons ſpeak in Verſe. 

2. What Things are reckoned eſ- 
ſential to Comedy ? 

A. The Fable, the Manners, the 
Sentiments, and the Diction, 

2. What is meant by the Fable? 

A. It is the Subjef-Matter of the 
Poem, the Foundation of the whole 
Compoſition, or what we uſually call 
the Plot. As this is the chief Thing 
in a Play, the Poct's firſt and Org 

q are 
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Cate ought to be employed in the 
Conttivance of it; that it be not ſeen 
thro" all at once, but open itſelf gra- 
dually, till it ends in a happy Diſco- 
very; and that the ſeveral Iacidents, 
or particular Aﬀtions, may ſeem na- 
turally to produce each other, and he 
all ſubſervient to promote the main 
Deſign. 

2, What is meant by the Manners 
in Comedy? | 

A. The Manners in Comedy, or 
other Poetry, denote the Temper, Ge- 
nus, and Humour which the Poet gives 
to his Perſons, and whereby he diſtin- 
guiſhes his Characters. The Manners 
are ſaid to be good when they are well 
expreſſed, that is, when the Diſcourſe 
of the Perſons plainly diſcovers their 
Inclinations, and what Reſolutions 
they will certainly purſue. In Charac- 
ters taken from Hiſtory, the Poet muſt 
preſerve a —_— of Manners ; that 


15, 
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is, he muſt not give a Perſon any 
Quality contrary to thoſe which Hil- 
tory has given him. It is alſo required, 
that the Manners be ſuitable to the Age, 
Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition 
of the Perſon to whom they are attri- 
buted. And they muſt be equal, that 
3s, conſtant, or conſiſtent through the 
whole Character: The F earfu] muſt 
never be Brave, the Avaritious mult 
never be Liberal, nor on the Contrary. 
In this Reſpett Shakeſpeare's Manners 
are admirable, and ought to be care- 
fully ſtudied: Add to this, that the 
Manners ſhould be neceſſary ; that is, 
no vicious Quality or Inclination 
mould be given to any Perſon in a 
Play, unleſs it be requiſite to the car- | 
rying on of the Action. Upon the 
Whole, the Poet muſt look into Na- 
ture, muſt ſtudy Mankind, and from 
thence draw the Proprieties of Cha- 
tacters or Manners, 58 | 
| Horace 
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Horace, in his Art of Poetry, has ſo 
juſtly deſcribed the Manners that are 
ſuitable to the ſeveral Stages of Life, 
that a Poet ſhould always have them 
in his View, The Paſſage is ſuch a 
beautiful Picture of human Nature, that 
I cannot forbear giving the Reader a 
Copy of it from the Earl of Ro/com- 
mon's excellent Tranſlation. F 


One that has newly learnt to ſpeat _ 
Loves childiſh Plays, 15 ſoon provok'd and pleas'd, 
And changes ev'ry Hour his waving Mind. 

A Huth, that firſt caſts off his Tator's Yoke, 
Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe; 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof, 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe. 
Gain and Ambition rule our riper Tears, 

And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Pow'r. 

Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 

Where all Defects and all Diſeaſes croud, 

With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear; 

Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays and Hopes, 

Ob preſs'd with Riches which they dare not uſe ; 
Itl-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 

And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. | 
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Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 
Boys muſt not have th' ambitious Cares of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 


As to what we call Humour, it is 
uſually looked on as peculiar to the 
Engliſh Drama; at leaſt our Comic 
Poets have excelled therein, and car- 
ried it beyond thoſe of any other Na- 
tion. By Humour is meant ſome extra- 
vagant Habit, Paſſion, or Affection, by 
the Oddneſs whereof a Perſon is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of Men; 
which being repreſented in a lively 
and natural Manner, moſt frequently 
begets that Pleaſure in the Audience 
which 1s teſtified by Laughter. The 
Critics conſider Humour as a ſubordi- 
nate or weaker Paſſion, chiefly found 
among the lower Sort of People, whoſe 
Characters are therefore fitteſt for Co- 
medy, in which Humour is e N 

the 
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the trueſt Vit. The Duke of Buck- 
| 2 a very good judge of thefe 


atters, makes Humour to be all in all: 


Wit, according to him, ſhould never 
be uſed but to add an Agreeableneſs 
to ſome juſt and proper Sentiment, 
which, For Want of ſuch a Turn, 
might paſs without its Effect. 


That filly Thing Men call Sheer- Mt, avoid, 
With which our Age ſo navufeoully is cloy'd : 
Humour is all; Wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 


A. What is to be obſerved with re- 
gard to the Sentiments in Dramatic 
Writings ? | | 

A. The Poet muſt take Care that 
they agree with the Mannersof his Cha- 
raters, In order to this, he muſt not 
be content to look into his own Mind, 
to ſee what he himſelf would think in 
any Conjuncture or Circumſtance z 
but he muſt conſider the Temper, the 
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Quality, the prevailing Paſſion of the 
Perſon whoſe Character he is to draw; 
he himſelf muſt aſſume, as it were, 
the Manners of that Perſon, and then 
make him think and ſpeak as it is 
probable ſuch a one would really do 
on any Subject or Occaſion. This re- 
quires a thorough Knowledge of Na- 
ture, a ſtrong Imagination, and a 
great Genius. 

2. What Rules have you concern- 
ing Diction? I. 

A. The Stile of Comedy ſhould be 
pure and neat, but fimple and familiar; 
neithos above the Reach of ordinary 
Capacities, nor ſullied with baſe and 
vulgar Expreſſions, In all Dramatic 
Writings the Language ſhould natu- 
rally expreſs the Sentiments, and be a- 
agreeable to the Character of the 
Speaker, as Horace has well obſerved: 
You muſt take Care, and uſe quite diff rent Words, 


When Servants ſpeak, or their commanding Lords ; 
* | When 
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When grave old Men, or head-ſtrong Youths dif- 
e arſe 
When: ſtately Mazrons, or a buſy Nurſe; 
A cheating Tradeſman, or a lab'ring Clown, 
A Greek or Aſian, bred at Court or Town. 


9, Into what Parts is a Comedy ge- 
nerally divided? 

A, The Parts of a Comedy are four, 
wiz, (I.) The Protafis, or Entrance, 
which proceeds very little into the 
Action, but ſhews us the Characters 
of the Perſons. (2.) The Epitafis, or 
 Working-up of the Plot, wherein the 
Play grows warmer, the Deſign or Ac- 
tion draws on and thickens, and we 
ſee ſomething promiſing. (g.) The 
Cataſtaſis, or Fall-Growth of the Plot, 
which is now brought to its greateſt 
Height; but here the Play takes what 
we may call a Counter-Turn, our Ex- 
pectation is deſtroyed, and the Action 
embroiled in new Difficulties, (4.) The 
Cataſtrophe, which we call the Diſco- 
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wery or Unravelling of the Plot, where- 
in we fee all Things ſettling again up- 
on their firſt Foundations, and termi- 
nating in an unexpected happy Iſſue. 

D. Is there no other Diviſion of a 
Comedy ? 

A, Yes, it is divided-into five Parts 
called A#s; and every Play that has 
more or leſs than five is reckoned ir- 
regular. This was a Dramatic Law in 
Horace's Time, and ſtands unrepealed 
to this Day; tho' it ſeems to draw its 
Force from the Authority of Antiquity, 
rather than that of Reaſon and Nature, 
However, ſome pretend that every juſt 
Action conſiſts of five diſtin Parts. and 
accordingly aſhgn one to each Act in 
a Play. The firſt, ſay they, propoſes 
the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
and ſhews the principal Characters. 
The ſecond proceeds into the Aﬀair or 
Buſineſs. The third furniſhes Obſtacles 
and Difficulties, The fourth either re- 
. | moves 
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moves thoſe Difficulties, or finds new 
ones in the Attempt. The fifth puts an 
End to all by a fortunate Diſcovery. 

2. Of what Uſe is this Diviſficn of 

a Play into ſeveral Acts? | 
A. It is contrived to give a Reſpite 
or Breathing-Time to both the Actors 
and Speftators ; for in the Interval 
between the Acts, the Stage remains 
empty, and without any viſible Ac- 
tion, tho? it is ſuppoſed all the while 
there is one carrying on out of Sight. 
This Diviſion, however, is not made 
Er ſor the Sake of the Reſpite, 
ut to give Things a greater Degree of 
Probability, and render the Intrigue 
more affecting. Add to this, that Au- 
thors contrive to have the moſt dry 
and difficult Parts of the Drama tranſ- 
acted between the Acts, that the Spec- 
tators may have no Notion of theſe 
but what their Fancy preſents them 
with at a Diſtance, and that nothing 
may 


E 
may appear on the Stage but what is 
natural and entertaining. 

2. Are not the Acts of a Play di- 
vided into leſſer Parts ? | 

A. Yes, they are divided into Scenes, 
the Number whereof is not fixed, ei- 
ther by Reaſon or 8 but de- 
pends on the Buſineſs to be done in 
each Act, and the Number of Perſons 
to be employed, Here it is proper to 
take Notice, that in moſt of our printed 
Plays a new Scene is never expreſſed to 
begin, but when the Place of Action 
is ſuppoſed to be changed by ſhifting 
the moveable Scene in the Repreſen- 
tation; whereas a Scene, conſidered 
as a Diviſion of an Act, is properly ſo 
much of it as is ſpoken or Red by any 
Number of — preſent upon the 
Stage at the ſame Time. Whenever, 
therefore, a new Actor appears, or an 
old one diſappears, the Action being 
changed into other Hands, a new 


Scene 
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Scene then commences. It is one of 


the Laws of the Drama, tho' not ſuffi- 


ciently obſerved, that the Scenes be 
well connected, i. e. that they ſucceed 
one another in ſuch Manner that the 
Stage be never left quite empty till 
the End of the Act. 

The Reader may perhaps expect, 
from the Method we have hitherto 
obſerved, that we ſhould now give 
him a Sqecimen of this Sort of Dra- 
matic Poetry ; but as Pieces written 
for the Stage are much too long for 
the Compaſs of our preſent Under- 
taking, we can only refer him to the 
Works of Shakeſpeare, that great Mal- 
ter of Nature, and thoſe of Ben Fon/on, 
who was a careful Obferver of the 
Laws of the Drama, and perhaps the 
moſt learned, judicious, and correct 
of all our Comic Poets. We now 


roceed to Tragedy, 
; F CHAP, 
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Of Tracey. 
E .% HAT is Tragedy? 


A. It is a dramatic Poem © 
repreſenting ſome nal Action per- 
formed by illuſtrious Perſons, and which 
has frequently a fatal Iſſue: Or (if 
you like Ar:fotle's Definition of it 
better) it is the Imitation of one grave 


and entire Action, of a juſt Length, and 
which, without the Aſſiſtance of Nar- 


ration, raiſes in us Pity and Terror, | 


and refines and purges the Paſſions, 
©, What is meant by refining the 

Paſhons ? | 

A. The reducing them to proper 

| Bounds, for Tragedy, by ſhewing the 

Miſeries 
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3 Miſeries that attend the SubjeQion to 
them, teaches us to watch them more 
7 narrowly ; and by ſeeing the great 
2 Misfortunes of others, the Senſe of 
our own is leſſened. Writings of this 
Kind tend to cheriſh and cultivate 
that Humanity which is the Ornament 
of our Nature: They ſoften Inſolence, 
ſooth Affliction, and ſubdue the Mind 
to the Diſpenſations of Providence. 

2, Are Tragedies written in Verſe? 

A. Our Tragedies are generally 
written in Blank Verſe, which is a due 
Medium between Proſe and Rhyme, 
and ſeems wonderfully adapted to this 
Kind of Drama, 

2. Is Rhyme never to be uſed in 
N ? 

Ves, the Poet frequently ends 
his Play, or perhaps every Act of it, 
with two or three Couplets, which 
have an agreeable Effect, and give the 


Ator a graceful Ext, 
2. What 
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| gedy. 
ä 4. In Tragedy, as well as Comedy, | 


\ the eſſential Parts are the Fable, Man- | 


ners, — and Diction. 


The Fable is of the Tragedy the End, 

To which the grand De/ign does wholly tend. 
The Poet here employs his Care and Art 
To move the Paſſions and incline the Heart; 
But if, in labour'd Acts, the pleaſing Rage 
Cannot by Turns our Hopes and Fears engage, 
Nor in our Minds a feel:ng Pity raiſe, 

In vain with learned Scenes he fills his Plays. 


| As the F able, or main Plot, conſiſts 
| of many Iucidents or Scenes, the Poet 
ſhould make a Draught, of theſe be- 
'L fore he begins to write, wherein he 
| ſhould mark all the fine Touches of 
the Paſſions, and the admirable Turns 

| that produce them : And having thus 
the whole Plan before him, he will 

the better diſcover and correct its 
Faults, 


9, What are the Eſentiali of Tra- 
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Faults, before he proceeds to the Exe- 
cution of it, This is a Rule laid down by 
the Duke of Buckinghamſhire, who ſays, 


Befide the main Deſign compos'd with Art, 
Each moving Scene muſt have 4 Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark ev'ry Place 
As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face ; 
Yet be not fondly your own Slave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 


Such Incidents as are moſt productive 
of Terror and Compaſſion are moſt Ln 
pu for Tragedy. Theſe are ſuch as 

happen among Friends or Relations; 
as when a Brother kills, or is going to 
kill a Brother, a Father or Mother their 
Son, or the Son his Father or Mother, 
and the like, We may diſtinguiſh theſe 
Incidents into three Kinds: The firſt, 
when a Perſon has a perfect Knowledge 
of what he does, or intends to do: 
The ſecond, when the Actor does not 


know the Heinouſneſs of his _—_ 
t1 
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till after it is done: And the third, t 
when one Perſon is going to kill an- , 
other that is unknown to him, and is 
prevented by a Diſcovery of their Re-; 
ation and Friendſhip, Incidents of 
| this laſt Sort are the moſt beautiful; F_ 
| the firſt have ſomething too horrible: , 
but the ſecond are agreeable enough, t 
for the Crime being committed thro' ÞF 
{znorauce, there is nothing in it flagi- 0 
tious or inhuman, and the Diſcdvery I 
1 
1 


| is extremely affecting. | 
| This naturally 1 7 me to obſerve, | 
l! that all Incidents are not to be repre- 
|} ſented on the Stage, Thoſe that are 
ſhocking, are better tranſacted behind 
4 the Scenes, as that of Medea s murder- 
4 ing her Children, and ſuch-like Bar- 
barities, which have too much Horror | 
in them to be viewed by an Audience | 
that does not delight in Cruelty and b 
Blood ſhed. Add to this that in all the 
Incidenti, as well as in the main Fable, 
| the 
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the Poet ſhould always keep within 
the Bounds of Probability. 

2, What have you to ſay concern- 
ing the Manners, the Sentiments, and 
the Diction of Tragedy ? 

A. As to the Manners, it is ſufficient 
to refer to what has been ſaid upon 
that Subject under the Head of Comedy. 
What I have there obſerved with re- 
gard to the Sentiments, ſhould likewiſe 
be attended to, the Subſtance of which 
is well expreſſed in the following 
Lines: | | 

The Poet ſtill muſt look within to find 

The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 

He muſt be ſad, bo proud, and in a Storm, 

And to each Character his Mind conform: 


The Proteus muſt all Shapes all Paſſions wear, 
If he would have 7% Sentiments appear. 


With reſpe& to the Diction, it muſt 
be adapted to the Sentiments and Cha- 
raFers; and therefore the Stile of 


Tragedy ſhould not always be equal 
5 | and 


— 


| 


by 
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and un form, but judiciouſly diverſified, 
Care muſt be taken to make every 
Paſion ſpeak a Language ſuitable to 
its Nature : Anger is proud, and ut- 
ters haughty Expreſſions, but talks in | 
Words leſs fierce and fiery as it 
abates: Grief is more humble, and 
uſes a Language like itſelf, dyefed, 
plain, and forrowful. 


Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, 

And diff'ring Paſſions wear a diff 'rent Dreſs. 

Bold Anger in rough haughty Words appears; 

Sorrow is humble, and diſſolves in Tears. 

Make not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 

And ſhew a ranting Grief upon the Stage. 

In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keeps 

And, to excite our Tears, yourſelf muſt weep. 

Thoſe bombait Words, with Which bad Plays | 
abound, : 


Dome not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drown'sd. Þ 
| | 


2. Are there any other Rules of 5 
Importance to be obſerved in Dra-| 
matic Writings? 3 

A. Yes: 
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A. Yes; the Critics require three 
Unities to be obſerved in every regular 


Play, wiz. thoſe of Action, Time, and 


Place. By the Unity of Action they 
mean, that one great Action is to be 
carried on throughout the Play, on 
which all the zuder Actions muſt de- 
end, and which they muſt all havea 
3 to promote. For, ſay they, 
if two Actions be equally laboured 
and driven on by the Poet, the Unity 
of the Piece will be deſtroyed, and it 
will be no longer one Play, but two, 
The Action muſt alſo have a Begin- 
ning, Middle, and End; which F. Be/- 
ſu, a celebrated French Critic, thus 
explains: The Cauſes and Deſigns of 
undertaking an Action are the Begin- 
ning; the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and 
the Difficulties met with in the Exe- 
cution of it, are the Middle; and the 
unravelling and removing theſe Dif- 

ficulties are the Ed. 
N 2 By 
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By Unity of Time (ſtrictly ſpeaking) 

is meant, that all the Tranſactions re- 
preſented in a Play may naturally be 
ſuppoſed to have paſſed in as little 
Time as is taken up in the Repreſenta- 
tion. This Rule indeed is very ſel- 
dom obſerved by Dramatic Poets; and 
the Critics are not agreed about the 
Matter, ſome allowing twenty-four 
Hours, others twelve, and others but 
Four or five for the Time of the Ac- 
tion, But as every Play ought to be a 
juft imitation of Nature, the greater the 
Likeneſs in this Particular, as well as 
others, the more perfect the Piece 


muſt be eſteemed. | | 
What is meant by Unity of Place is, 


that the Scene ſhould never be ſhifted 


throughout the Play, but remain in the 
fame Place where it was laid at the | 
Beginning. This indeed would be to 
keep cloſe to Nature and Probability, 


for what 1s preſented onthe ſame Stage, 
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which is never moved, ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to have paſſed in the ſame Houle, 
and the ſame Apartment, But as this 
Reſtraint would cramp the Poet too 
much, and would ſuit very ill with 
Abundance of Subjects, the Unity of 
Place is allowed to be ſufficiently ob- 
ſerved, if the Action is confined to the 
ſame Town or City: The Scene, how- 
ever, ought never to be changed in 
the Middle of an Act. In general, the 
French (in Imitation of the Ancients) 
obſerve this Law more ſtrictly than 
the Engliſh; but the more judicous 
and accurate of our Writers take Care 
not to deviate too far from Probability, 
by ſhifting the Scene between the Ats, 
much farther than the Perſons con- 
cerned may be ſuppoſed to have gone 
in the Interval, and therefore ſeldom 
carry it out of the ſame Town. Others 
have no Regard at all to Unity of 
N 3 Place; 
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Place; and moſt of our great Shake- 
ſpeare's Plays are faulty in this Re- 
ſpect. 

2. What Characters are moſt pro- 
per for Tragedy ? 

A. Thole which are neither con/um- 
mattly virtuous and innocent, nor /can- 
dalonſly wicked, To make a perfectly 
good Man unhappy excites Horror, 
not Terror, nor Compaſſion : To puniſh 
a notorious Criminal gives us a Sort of 
Satisfaction, but neither creates Fear 

nor Pity, which is the Buſineſs of 
Tragedy, The Poet ſhould not make a 
Perſon draw his Misfortunes on himſelf 
by ſuperlative Wickedne/5, but by ſome 
involuntary Fault, either committed 

through J/gzorance, or the Tranſport of |: 
a violent Paſſion. Hear what the Duke 
of Buckinghamſhire ſays upon this Sub- 
jett: | 

Reject that vulgar Error, which appears 

So fair, of making perfect Charatters. N 

There's 
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There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'll draw 
A fauitlſs Monſter, which the World ne'er ſaw. 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſhon too, 


9. Is a Tragedy always to end with 
the Misfortunes of ſome principal 
Perſon ? | 

A. No, ſometimes it may have a 

happy Cataſtrephe, and ſometimes a 
double one, that is, happy for the Good, 
and unhappy for the Guilty; but the 
fingle and unfortunate Cataſtrophe is 
reckoned the beſt, as it is moſt likely 
to produce Terror and Compaſſion, —It 
15 a Diſpute indeed among the Cri- 
tics, whether Virtue ſhould always be 
rewarded, and Vice puniſhed, in the 
Cataſtrophe of a Tragedy ; but the 
Reaſons on the negative Side ſeem 
the ſtrongeſt. 

9, In what Manner is the Plot or 
Fable of a Play generally unravelled ? 

N4 A. Ey 
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A, By ſome accidental D:/covery of 
the Name, Fortune, Quality, or other 
Circumſtances of a principal Perſon, 
before unknown, Thoſe Diſcoveries, 
which are immediately followed by a 
Change of the Fortune or Condition 
of ſome chief Character, are the moſt 
beautiful, and have the beſt Effect up- 
on the Audience, There are ſeveral 
Sorts of Diſcoveries ; Firſt, by certain 
Marks in the Body, either natural or 
accidental; ſuch as that of Luer, 
who having received a Wound in his 
Thigh by a Boar, before the Trojan 
War, is diſcovered by the old Nurſe 
upon waſhing his Legs after his Re- 
turn home zncognito, Secondly, by 
Tokens; as the Caſket of Things, which 
the Prieſt found with Jon, when he 
was expoſed, diſcovers Creuſa, whom 
he was going to kill, to be his Mother, 
Thirdly, by Remembrance ; that 1s, 
when the Sight or Hearing of any 
| Thang 
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Thing occaſions us to recolle& our 
Misfortunes : Thus, when Vs heard 
Demodocus ſing his Actions at the Siege 
of Troy, the Memory of them fo at- 
fected him that he could not refrain 
from Tears, which diſcovered him to 
Alcinous. But the fineſt Di/cowverzes are 
thoſe which ariſe from the Subject, or 
Tacidents of the Fable; as that of Oed:- 
pus from his exceſſive Curioſity ; or 
that of Oreffes, when he diſcovers 
Iphigenia by a Letter ſent by Pylades, 
which 1t was natural for her to ſend 
on that Occaſion. 

Thus I have laid down the chief 
Rules and Obſervations relating to the 
Drama, as they have been delivered 
to us by the greateſt Critics ancient 
and modern : But the Reader will ex- 
cule my not giving him an Example 
of Tragedy, for the Reaſon mentioned 
at the Concluſion of the foregoing 
Chapter, Whoever would thoroughly 
underitand 
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underſtand the Nature of this Part of 
Dramatic Poeſy, let him carefully 
ſtudy gens. go" Otrvay, Lee, Rove, 
Dryden, and other Tragic Writers of 
eſtabliſhed Reputation, — We now 
come to the Epic Poem, the moſt dif- 
ficult of all others, 


CHAP XII. 


Of the Eric er Herorc Poem. 


2. 2 is an Epic Poem ? 


A. It is a Diſcourſe in- 
vented with Art, to form the Manners, 
by Inſtruftions diſguiſed under the 
Allegory of an important Action, related 
in Verſe, in a probable, entertaining, and 
ſurprifing Manner, | 
2. What diſtinguiſhes an Epic from 
a Dramatic Poem ? 
85 A. Its 
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A. Its being a Narration, that is, 
related by the Poet, not acted by Per- 
ſons introduced for that Purpoſe. 

2, Which are the chief Things to 
be conſidered in an Epic Poem ? 

A. The firſt is the Fable, that is, 
the Form and artful Repreſentation of 
the Action, which is the Matter of the 
Poem; and as the Action is more or 
leſs perfect, ſo is the Fable. The Ac- 
tion in an Epic Poem, as well as in 
Tragedy, muſt be One, not all the Ac- 
tions of a Perſon's Life; and on this 
principal Action mult all the Epiſodes, 
or Under Actions, be dependent. It 
muſt likewiſe be entire, that is, com- 
plete in all its Parts; or, as Ar:fotle 
deſcribes it, have a Beginn ng, a Middle, 
and an End. Nothing ſhould go be- 
fore, be intermixed with, or follow this 
main Action, but what is related to it; 
nor ſhould any ſingle Step be omitted in 
that juſt and regular Proccls which it 

muſt 
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muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its Ori- 
gin to its Conſummation. The Epic 
Action ought alſo to be great, ſuitable 
to the Dignity of Princes, Heroes, and 
illuſtrious Perſons, and to the very Na- 
ture of an Heroic Poem. As to its Du- 
ration, it is not circumſcribed within 
any limited Time; but the warmer 
and more violent the Action is, the 
leſs muſt be its Continuance: Thus the 
Hliad, whoſe Subject is the Anger of 
Achilles, contains only forty ſeven Day; 
but the Afneid, whoſe Hero is of a 
quite different Character, takes up al- 
molt ſeven Years, z 

2. What are the Rules relating to 
the Manners, Sentiments, and Diction 
of an Heroic Poem; 

A. The Manners and Scntiments fall 
under the ſame Rules as thoſe of Tra- 
gedy : Arid as to the Diction, it ought 
tO be perſpicuous, but at the ſame Time 
figurative, noble, and ſublime. — See 
M. Botleau s 
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M. Boileau's Thoughts upon Epic Poe- 
try in the following Verſes: 


Would you your Reader never ſhould be tir d? 
Chuſe ſome great Hero fit to be admir'd, 
In Courage fignal, and in Virtue bright; 
Let ev'n his Imperſections give Delight; 
Let his great Actions our Attention bind: 
Like Czar, or like Scipio, frame his Mind: 
And not like 0:dipus's perjur'd Race: 
A common Conqueror 15 a Theme too bafe. 

Be your Beginning plain, and take good Heed 
Too ſoon you mount not on the airy Steed; 

Nor tell your Reader, in a thund' ring Verſe, 
ing the Conqueror of the Univerſe. 

What can an Author after this produce ? 

The lab'ring Mountain myſt bring forth a Morſe. 

Chuſe not your Tale of Incidents too full; 

Too much Variety may make it dull. 
Achilles Rage alone, when wrought with Skill, 
Abundantly does a whole [lied fill. 

Be your Narrations lively, ſhort, and ſmart ; 
In your Deſcriptions ſhew your nobleſt Art: 
is there your Poetry may be employ'd ; 

But ev'ry trivial Circumſtance avoid. 

Let no mean Objects ſtay the curious Sight; 

Allow your Work a juſt and noble Flight, * 
N 
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With Figures numberleſs your Story grace, 
And ev'ry Thing in beauteous Colours trace: 
At once you may be pt2/11g and ſublime, 
And ſcorn a heawy mc 4 holy Rhyme. 

Thus Homer's Works vaſt Treaſures do unfold, 
And whatſoe'er he touches turns to Gold. 
All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire; 
He always pleates, and can never tire. 
A happy Warmth he ev'ry where may boaſt, 
Nor is he in too long Digreſſions loſt. 
His Verſes without Rule a Method find, 
And of themſelves appear in Order join'd. 
All without Trouble anſwers his Intent, 
Each Syllable ſtill rending to th' Event. 
Let his Example your Endeavours raiſe ; 
To love his Writings is a Kind of Praiſe. 


To ſay much more upon this Subject 
| would {well our Work beyond its in- 
\ tended Size, and be of very little Ser- 
vice to the Generality of Readers, the 
Epic Poem being not to be undertaken 
but by a moſt elevated and uncommon. 
Genius, ſuch a one as does not ap- 
pear in the World in the Compals of 
many Ages, Homer, Virgil, Milton, and 


7405, 
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Taſſo, are the chief, if not the only 
Epic Poets that three thouſand Years 


have produced; for tho' ſeveral others 


have attempted this ſublime Species of 
Poetry, they have only ſhewn their 
own Raſhneſs, and how unequal they 
were to ſuch an arduous Enterprize. 
The Length of an Epic Poem does 
not permit me to inſert one here ; but 
I cannot leave the Subje& without 
quoting a few Paſſages from Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, to give the Reader 
a Taſte, as it were, of the innumerable 
Beauties of their wonderful Perfor- 
mances. That Epiſode, wherein Hector, 
before he engages, takes Leave of his 
Wife Andromache, and embraces his 
young Son Affyarax, is one of the moſt 
beautiful and pathetic in the whole 
7/iad, the Poet having there aſſembled 
all that Love, Grief, and Compaſſion 
could inſpire, and ſhewn that his Ge- 
nius wasnoleſscapable of touching the 


Heart 
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Heart with Tenderneſs, than of firing 
it with Glory, Hector not finding An- 
dromache at home, is haſtening to the 
Field, and accidentally meets her at 
one of the Gates of the City, 


Hector this heard, return'd without Delay; 
Swift thro' the Town he trod his former Way, 
Thro' Streets of Palaces and Walks of State, 
And met the Mourner at the Scaean Gate. 
With Haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful Fair, 
His blameleſs Wife, tions wealthy Heir: 
The Nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe Embraces preſt, 
His only Hope hung finiling at her Breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft Charm and early Grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born Star that gilds the Morn. 
Silent the Warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd 
To tender Paſſions all his mighty Mind: 
His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful Look, 
Hung on his Hand, and then dejected ſpoke; 
Her Boſom labour'd with a boding Sigh, i 
And the big Tear ſtood trembling in her Eye. 
Too daring Prince] ah, whither doſt thou run? 
Ah too forgetful of thy Wife and Son! 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A Widow I, an helpleſs Orphan he - 
or 
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For ſure ſuch Courage Length of Life denies, 
And thou muſt fall thy Virtue's Sacrifice. 

Greece in her ſingle Heroes ſtrove in vain ; 

Now Hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be lain ! 
Oh, grant me, Gods, ere Hector meets his Doom, 
All I can aſk of Heav'n, an early Tomb 

So ſhall my Days in one ſad Tenor run, 

And end with Sorrows as they firſt begun. 

No Parent now remains, my Grief to ſhare, 

No Father's Aid, no Mother's tender Care. 


Aſter having made a pretty long Di- 
greſſion upon the Greatneſs of herpaſt 
Calamities in the Loſs of her Parents 
and ſeven Brothers, ſhe thus proceeds: 


| Yet while my Hector till ſurvives, I ſee 
My Father, Mother, Brethren, all in thee. 
Alas! my Parents, Brothers, Kindred, all, 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall. 
Thy Wife, thy Infaut, in thy Danger thare : 
Oh prove a Huſband's and a Father's Care 
Let others in the Field their Arms employ, - 
But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 


Hector having anſwered Andromache 
in a Manner equally noble and affec- 


tionate, 
O = Th' illuſtrious 


! 

: 

| 

: » 
1 
ö 
ö 
1 
| 


Huſh'd to Repoſe, and with a Smile ſurvey'd. 
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— — — Th inluſtrious Chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond Arms to claſp the lovely Boy. 
The Babe clung crying to his Nurſe's Breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling Helm and nodding Cieſt. . 
With ſecret Pleaſure each fond Parent ſmil'd, 1 
And Hector haſted to relieve his Child, 1 
The glitt'ring Terrors from his Brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming Helmet on the Ground: 
Then kifs'd the Child, and lifting high in Air, 
Thus to the Gods prefer'd a Father's Pray'r; 

O thou, whoſe Glory fills th æthereal Throne, 
And all ye deathleſs Pow'rs, protect my Son! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt Renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the Crown, ' 
Againſt his Country's Foes the War to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future Age 
So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful Toils, 

Of Heroes ſlain he bears the reeking Spoils, 
Whole Hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd Acclaim, 
And ſay, This Chief tranſcends his Father's Fame; 
While pleas'd amidit the gen'ral Shouts of Troy, 
His Mother's conſcious Heart o'erilows with Joy. 

He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her Charms, 
Reftor'd the pleaſing Burden to her Arms: 

Soft on her fragrant Breaſt the Babe ſhe laid, 
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The troubled Plraſure ſoon chaſtis'd by Fear, 
She mingled with the Smile a tender Tear.“ 


Never 
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Never (as the excellent Tranſlator 
obſerves) was a finer Piece of Painting 
than this. Hector extends his Arms to 
embrace his Child, who, affrighted at 
the glittering of his Helmet and the 
Nodding of the Plume, ſhrinks back 
into the Boſom of his Nurle. The 
Chief unbraces his Helmet, lays it 
on the Ground, takes the Infant in 
his Arms, liſts him towards Heaven, 
and offers a Prayer for him to the 
Gods; then returns him to his Mo- 


ther Andromache, who receives him 


with a Smile of Pleaſure, but at the 


= ſame Time her Fears for her Huſband 


make her burſt into Tears. After an- 
other ſhort Speech, wherein Hector 
endeavours to allay his Wife's Afflic- 
tion, and adviſes her to mind her do- 
meſtic Employments, while he obeys 
the Call of Honour, and acts in the 
proper Character of a Hero. 

O 2 — The 
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— — — The glorious Chief reſumes 
His tow' ry Helmet, black with ſhading Plumes; ; 
His Princeſs paris with a prophetic Sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her Eye 
That ſtream d at ev'ry Look; then, moving ſlow, 
Sought her own Palace, and indulg'd her Woe. 


I now come to Hirgil, who has co- 
pied many of Homer's Beauties, and 
frequently ſurpaſſed the Original, It 
is not my Buſineſs to enter into a 
Compariſon between theſe two Poets, 
or to determine which is the nobleſt 
and moſt perfect Compoſition of the 
Kind, the ILiad or the Ænueid. Each 
Poet has his peculiar Character and 


Excellencies; and if H:mer had more 


Fire and Fertility of Invention, it is al- 
lowed that Virgil far exceeded him in 
the Accuracy of his Judgement. —But 


to purſue our preſent Deſign: The 


firſt Paſſage I ſhall take from Virgil, 


I mean from Mr. Pat's excellent 


ranſſation) is that noble Deſcription 


of 
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of a Storm which Solus raiſes at the 
Requeſt of Juno, in order to deſtroy 


AEncas's Fleet, The God having + 

ierced with his Spear the Mountain 
where the Winds were kept in Con- 
finement, they ruſh out with the ut- 
molt Impetuoſity and Fury, 


The Winds, embattled, as the Mountain rent, 
Flew all at once impetuous thro” the Vent: 
Earth, in their Courſe, with giddy Whirls they 
ſweep, | 
Ruſh tothe Seas, and bare the Boſom of the Deep: 
Eaſt, Weſt, and South, all black with Tempeſts roar, 
And roll vaſt Billows to the trembling Shore. 
The Cordage cracks; with unavailing Cries 
The Trans mourn, while ſudden Clouds ariſe, 
And raviſh from their Sight the Splendor of i 
the Skies. 
Night hovers o'er the Floods ; the Day retires ; 
The Heav'ns flaſh thick with momentary Fires; 
Loud Thunders thake the Poles; from ev'ry Place 
Grim Death appear d, and glar'd in ev'ry Fr 


The Account of Neprtune's appealing 
the Storm, and the Simile introduced 
O 3 by 


With his huge Trident the majeſtic God 


BB 
by the Poet on that Occaſion, are like- 
wile extremely beautiful. 


He ſpoke, and ſpcaking chas'd the Clouds aways 
Huſh'd the loud Billows, and reſtor' d the Day. 


Clear'd the wild Syrzcs, and compos'd the Flood: 
Then mounted on his radiant Car he rides, 
And wheels along the Level of the Tides. 

As when Sedit1on tires th' ignoble Crowd, 

And the wild Rabble ſtorms and thirſts for Blood; 
Of Stones and Brands a mingled Tempeſt flies, 4 
With all the ſudden Arms that Rage ſupplies : 1 
If ſome grave Sire appears amid the Strife, 

In Morals ſtri&t and Innocence of Life, 

All ftand attentive, while the Sage controuls 
Their Wrath, and calms the Tumult of their 
Souls. | | 

So did the roaring Deeps their Rage compoſe, 
When the great Father of the Floods aroſe. 
Rapt by his Steeds, he flies in open Day, 
Throws up the Reins, and ſkims the wat'ry Way, 


FirgiPs Deſcription of the Silence 
of the Night, in the fourth Book of 
the /Zxeid, is deſervedly admired, be- 
ing one of the moſt elegant and natu- 
ral in the whole Poem. *T was 
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'Twas Night; and, weary with the Toils of Day, 
In ſoſt Repoſe the whole Creation lay. 

The Murmurs of the Groves and Surges die, 
The Stars roll ſolemn thro” the glowing Sky; 
Wide v'er the Fields a brooding Siletice reigns, 
The Flocks lie ſtretch'd along the flow'ry Plains; 
The furious Savages that haunt the Woods, 
The painted Birds, the Fiſhes of the Floods ; 
All, all, beneath the gen'ral Darkneſs, thare 
In Sleep a ſoft Forgettulneſs of Care. 


L et us now look into Milton's Para- 
diſe Loft, a Work which is an Honour 
to our Country, and is at leaſt equal to 
either the lad or the Anueid in all 
the Beauties that are eſſential to Epic 
Poetry. As Milton's Genius (ſays Mr. 
Addiſon) was wonderfully turned to 
the Sublime, his Subject is the nobleſt 
that could have entered into the Mind 
of Man. Every Thing that is truely 
great and aſtoniſhing has a Place in 
it: The whole Syſtem of the intel- 
lectual World; the Chaos, and the 
Creation; Heaven, Eatth, and Hell, 
O4 enter 
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The Greatneſs of his Thoughts is an- 
{werable to the Greatneſs of his Sub- 
ject; and by a Choice of the nobleſt 
Words and Phraſes, he has carried our 


Language to a higher Pitch than any 


£nglihh Poet ever did before him, and 


made the Sublimity of his Stile equal 


to that of his Sentiments. He has 
likewiſe enriched our Language with 
ſeveral Words of his own coining, eſ- 
pecially compound Epithets, in which 
he ſeems to have imitated Homer. 
And here let me obſerve, that Epithets 
judiciouſly choſen and properly ap- 
plied, are ſome of the moſt agreeable 
Ornaments of Poetry, which without 
them would be % and inſipid; but 
then, I ſay, they muſt be uſed with 
Diſcretion and ſuited to the Nature of 
the Subject, not forced into the Verſe 
merely to help out the Meaſure, with- 
out any Jultneſs or Propriety ; of 

which 


enter into the Conſtitution of his Poem, 
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| which Fault, if I am not miſtaken, 
Homer 1s too often guilty. 

As Milton's Poem 1s written in Blank 
Fer/e, he has naturalized ſeveral foreign 
Modes of Speech, which Rhyme will 
ſeldom admit of ; as placing the Ad- 
jective after the Subſtantive, and other 
Tranſpoſitions. This Turn of Exprel- 
fon is not only agreeable to the Prac- 
tice of the Ancients, but even in the 
EEnxgliſb Language adds much to the 
Grandeur and Majeſty of a Poem, 
when managed with Care and Judge- 
ment. The Poet has alſo interſperſed 
= ſeveral old Words throughout his 
Work, which makes it appear the 
more venerable, and gives it the 
greater Air of Antiquity, Upon the 
= Whole. M:on's Stile is admirable, 
& though in ſome Places it has too much 
Stiffneſs and Obſcurity,—But let him 
ſneak for himſelf, 
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| In the firſt Book of this Poem, after 
the dreadſul Overthrow and Fall of 
| the Angels from Heaven, we have a 
1 Deſcription of Satan's Poſture on the 
13 burning Lake, his riſing from it, and 
his Shield and Spear, which is an In- 
ſtance of the Poet's lofty Imagination, 
and ſufficient to ſtrike Terror into tht 
Mind of the Reader. 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt Mate, 
With Head up-lift above the Wave, and Eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd, his other Parts befide 
Prone on the Flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a Rood ——— 7 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the Pool } 
His mighty Stature; on each Hand the Flames 1 
Driv'n back ward ſlope their pointing Spires, and 
roll'd e 
In Billows, leave i th' Midſt a horrid Vale. 9 
Then with expanded Wings he ſteers his Flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky Air 9 
That felt unuſual Weight + 


= 
*% 2 3 
2 —_— - 


— — 


ſs 


— — — His pond'rous Shield, 

Ethereal Temper, maſſy, large, and round, 
Behind him caft ; the broad Circumference 
Hung vn his Shoulders like the Moon, whoſe Orb 
This 
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Thro' Optic Glaſs the Tuſcan Artiſts view 
At Ev'ning, from the Top of Feſo/e, 

Or in Valderno, to deſcry new Lands, 
Rivers, or Mountains, on her ſpotted Globe. 
His Spear (to equal which the talleſt Pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the Mait 
Of ſome great Admiral, were but a Wand) 
He walk'd with, to ſupport uneaſy Steps 
Over the burning Marl 


Satan's Speech to the Sun is one of 
the fineſt that is aſcribed to him in 
the whole Poem, the Opening of 
which is very bold and noble. 
= O th, that with ſurpaſſing Glory crown'd 


SY Look'ſt from thy ſole Dom:nion like the God 


Ot this new World ; at whoſe Sight all the Stars 


Hide their diminiſh'd Heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly Voice, and add thy Name; 


O S to tell thee how I hate thy Beams, 


That bring to my Remembrance from what State 
1 fell, how glorious once above thy Sphere. 


The Deſcription of Satan preparing 


himſelf for Combat is truely ſublime, _ 


and equal to that of Di/cord in Homer, 
or of Fame in Virgil, | 
Satan 


—— 


_ ” 
— — — 


riding into the Midſt of it, and £ raw- i 


EE 
— — — — Sata alarm'd, 
Collecting all his Might, di * ſtond, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd : 
His Stature reach'd the Sky, and on his Creſt 
Sat Horror plum'd — — — 


e hd oof 


But perhaps there is not a greater 
Inſtance of Sublimity in the whole 
Poem (as an excellent Critic has ob- 
ſerved) than where the Mcab is re. 
preſented at the Head of his Angels, 
as calming the Confuſion of the Chaos, 


ing the firſt Qut-line of the Creation. 


On heav'nly Ground they ſtood, and from the 
Shore 4 

They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable Abyſs, 

Outrageous as a Sea, dark, waſtetvl, wild ; | 

Up from the Bottom turn's by furions W inds 

And ſurging Waves, as Mountains to aſſault 

Heav'n's Height, and with the Center mix the 
Pole. 

S:hnee, ye troubled Werwer, and thou Dect, Peace) 
Said then th' mnific W ord, your Di cord end: 
Nor itay d; but on the Wings of Cherubim 


Uplifted, 


7 
I 
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Uplifted, in paternal Glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the World unbern ; 
For Chang heard his Voice. 
Follow'd in bright Proceſſion, to behold 


Creation, and the Wonders of his Might. 
Then ſtay'd the fervid Wheels, and in his Hand 


He took the golden Compalles, prepar'd 
In God's eternal Store to circumſcribe 
This Univerſe, and all created Things. 


Hm all his Train 


One Font he center'd, and the other turn'd 


2X Round, through the vaſt Profundity obſcure ; 


And ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy Bomm, 


This be thy juſt Circumſurenct, O World) 


The Mefirh's Return into ITeaven, 


after having finiſhed his great Work 
of Creation, is repreſented with the 


ſame wonderful Sublimity both of, 


Sentiments and Expreſſion. 


— — — The Creator from his Work 
Deſiſting, tho' unwearied, up return'd, 


Up to the Heav'n of Heav'ns, his high Abode, 
W Thence to behold this new-created World, 
| Th' Addition of his Empire, how it ſhew'd 
In Proſpect from his Throne, how good, how fair, 


Anſw'ring his great Idea: Up he rode, 


Follow'd 
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Follow'd with Acclamation, and the Sound 
Symphoniovs of ten thouſand Harps, that tun d 
Angelic Harmonies ; the Earth, the Air 
Reſounding — — — — 
The Heav'ns and all the Conftellations rung, 
The Planets in their Station liſt'ning ſtood, 
While the bright Pomp aſcended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlafling Gates, they ſung, 
Oven, ye Hcad u, yaur living Doors; lit in 
The preat Creator from his Work return'd 
Magnificent, his 72 Days Work, a World! 


The Deſcription of Adam and Eve in 
their State of Innocence, as they firſt 
appeared toSatar, isexquiſitely drawn; 
and well might the Poct repreſent the | 
fallen Angel as gazing upon this happy 
Pair with Aſtoniſhment and Envy. 


Two of far nobler Shape, ere and tall, 
God-like ereft | with native Honour ch, 
In naked Majeſty, feem'd Lords of all; 


1 Lord "Ib 1 
And worthy ſeem'd ; for in their Looks divine B 
The Image of their glorious Maker ſhone, NH 
Truth, Wiſdom, Sanctitude ſevere and pure; = 


Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac'd : 
For Contemplation he and Valour form'd, 
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For Softne(s /he and ſweet attractive Grace; 
He for God only, ſhe for God in him. 
His fair large Front, and Eye ſublime, declar'd 
Abſolute Rule ; and Hyacinthin Locks | 
Round from his parted Forelock manly hung 
Cluſt ring, but beneath his Shoulders broad. 
She, as a Vell, down to her ſlender Waiſt 
Her v;ador ned golden T refles wore 
& Diſheve!'d, but in wanton Ringlets wav'd. 
80 paſs'd they naked on, nor un' d the Sig ght 
Ot God or Angel, for they thought no III: 
So Hand in Hand. they paſs' d, the lovelieſt Pair 
= 1 hat ever ſince in Love's Embraces met. 


* After the Fall of our firſt Parents 
from their State of Innocence and 
Happineſs, the Poet has filled their 
Speeches with ſuch Sentiments as not 

only intereſt the Reader in their Af- 

X flictions, but raiſe in him the moſt 
melting Paſſions of Humanity and 

Commiſeration. Who can forbear 

ſympathizing with Adam in his Diſ- 
treſs, whilſt he wiſhes for Death, and 
bewails his Exiſtence ? 


[ 


—Why | 
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nan. 
His Hand to execute, what his Decree 
Fix'd on this Day ? Why do I over-live ? . 
Why am I mock'd with Death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs Pain? How gladly would I meet . 
Mortality, my Sentence, and be Earth 9 
Inſenſible! how glad would lay me down, 1 
As in my Mother's Lap! There ſhould I reſt Y 
And ſleep ſecure ; his dreadful Vorce no rare 


Would thunder in my Ears ; no Fear of worſe 
To me and to my Offspring would torment me 3 
With cruel Expectation—— — pf x 


x 


The Complaint of Ee upon hear 
ing that ſhe was to be removed from F 
the Garden of Paradiſe, is particularly 
beautiful ; the Thoughts being full of | 
Soſtneſs, and ſuitable to a Woman's | 4A 
Character. | 
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Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe ? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, theſe happy Walks and Shades, 8 
Fit Haunt of Gods? where I had Hope to ſpend | 
Quiet, tho' ſad, the Reſpite of that Day 

That muſt be mortal to us both. O Flow'rs, 
That never will in other Climate grow, 


My early Viſitation, and my laſt 


At 
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At Een, which I bred up with tender Hand 
= From the firſt op'ning Bud, and gave you Naines; 
Wo now ſhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Voor Tribes, and water from th' ambrofip! Fount ? 
Tyee, laſtly, nuptial Bow'r, by me adgra'd 
With what to Sight or Smell was ſweet ; from 
15 4 thee 
. How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower World, to this obſcure 
And wild? How thall we breathe in other Air 
4 0 Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal Fruits? 


* The Speech of Adam upon the fame 

4 Occaſion. abounds with Sentiments 

9 equally moving, but of a more maſcu- 
. line and elevated Turn, The follow- 


x ing Paſſage in it is remarkably lublime 
= ad poetical. | 


This moſt afflicts me, that departing hence » 
3 As from his Face I ſhall be hid, depriv 'd 
His blefled Count'nance. Here I could frequent, 
& WithWorthip, Place by Place where he vouchſaf bn 
"RE Preſence divine, and to my Sons'telate, 
1 4 On this Mount he appear'd, under this Tree 
Stood viſible, among theſe Pines his Voice 
I heard, here with him at this Fountain talk'd : 


: 3 Sd many grateful Altars I would rear 
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Of graſſy Turf, and pile up every Stone 
Of Luſtre from the Brook, in Memory 
Or Monument to Ages, and thereon 
Offer ſweer-ſmelling Gums, and Fruits, and 

Flow rs. | 
In yonder nether World where ſhall I ſeek 
His bright Appearances, or Footſteps trace ? 
For tho' I fled him angry, yet recall'd 
To Life prolong'd, and promis'd Race, I now 
Gladly behold tho' but his utmoſt Skirts 
Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. 


I have now done with Milton; but! 
beg Leave (tho' perhaps it may ſeem 
foreign to the preſent Purpoſe) to cite 
one Paſſage from another of our Coun- 
tryman, I mean Mr. Thom/on, who has 
happily imitated the Stile and Num- 
bers of Milton, as well as the Beauty 
and Sublimity of his Sentiments. In XZ 
his Poem called Summer, he thus finely 8 
deſcribes the Pleaſures of the Morn- 
ing, and the Riſing of the Sun. 


Falſely luxurious, will not Man awake; 
And, ſpringing from the Bed of Sloth, enjoy * = 
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| The cool, the fragrant, and the filent Hour, 
To Meditation due, and ſacred Song? 
For is there ought in Sleep can charm the Wile 
3 | To lie in dead Oblivion, lofing half | - 
K Ihe fleeting Moments of too thor a Life ? 
2 18 Total Extinction of th' enlighten'd Soul ! 
Or elſe to fev'riſh Vanity alive, 
7 Wulder'd and tofling thro' diſtemper'd Dreams 7 
Who would in ſuch a gloomy State remain 
b Longer than Nature craves, when ev'ry Muſe 
And ev'ry blooming Pleaſure wait without, 
| To bleſs the wildly devious Morning — * 7 
But vonder comes the powerful King 
Rejoicing in the Eaſt. The leſs' ning Gd 
| The kindling Azure, and the Mountain's * 
Illum'd with fluid Gold, his near Approach 
5 P | Betoken glad. Lo! now apparent all, 
Aſlant the dew-bright Earth, and colour d Air, 
1 15 He looks in boundleſs Majeſty abroad; 
And ſheds the ſhining Day, that burniſh'd plays 
_ On Rocks, and Hills, and Tow'rs, and wand' ring 
| 4 Streams, 
igh-gleaming from afar. Prime Chearer, Light ! 
f all material Beings | firſt and beſt ! 
| 4 1 dus divine! Nature's reſplendent Robe 
. ithout whoſe reſting Beauty all were wrapt 
n uneflential Gloom: And thou, O Sun 
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Soul of ſurrounding Worlds, in whom beſt ſeen 
Shines out thy Maker, may I fing of thee 


Thus Ihave gone through the Taſk. 
I propoſed to myſelf, and have endea- 
voured to give the Reader ſome Idea 
of every Species of Poetry that 1s 
worth his Notice, As to the Acroftic, 
and Echo, and ſuch Kinds of falſe 
Wit, it would be ſpending Time to no 
Purpoſe to ſay any Thing about them, 


A DIC- 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


RHYME s. 


AB wel ABE brace, s 


r 


Ack wel A vs 


baſe, 8 
bays, $ 
brays, v 
Þlaze, v 


caſe, s 
chaſe, s 
chaiſe, s 
dace, s 
days, $ 
face, s 
frays, s 
flays, v 
gaze, v 
A 1 
3 


graze, V 


58 


ace, $ 
lace, v 


maze, s 


mace, 8 


race, s 
raiſe, v 
raze, v 
rays, s 
ſays, v 
flays, v 
ſtays, v 
ſtrays, v 
JS, s 
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rack, v 
rack, $ 
ſack, s 
ſlack, adj 
ſtack, v 
tack, v 
thwack, v 


track, s 


wrack, s 
AD 

add, v 

bad, adj 

bad, v 

clad, part 

gad, v 
lad, adj 

d, v 


lad, s 
mad, adj 
pad, s 


| * 8 


ad, adj 
ſtead, s 
ſwad, s 
ADE 
aid, $ 


blade, + 
braid, v 


up- braid, v 
fade, v 
a- fraid, adj 


flay'd, v 
fray'd, v 
Jade, 8 
ade, v 
laid, part 
lead, v 
made, part 
maid, s 
neigh'd, * 
pay d, v 
play d, v 


d, v 
d, v 
ſhade, 8 
2 8 

y'd, v 
ſtaid, v 
ſtray d, v 
ſway d, v 
rr c, 8 
wade, v 

weigh'd, 


AFE vel AFF drag, v 
chafe, v fag, v 
chaff, s flag, v 
draff, 8 ag, v 
half, 8 ag, 8 
laugh, v lag, v 
quaff, v nag, $ 
raff, $ quag, s 

ſafe, adj plague, s 
ſtaff, 8 rag, s 
epi- taph, 8 ſtag, $ 
AFT wag, V 
chaf't, v wag, $ 
m__ $ AGE 
5 8 ren- tage, 8 
— V 12 2 8 
, 8 C , 8 
laugh't, v — v 


qua t, v en-gage, v 


aft, 8 Page, 8 
waft, v pilgrim-age, s 


AG pupil-age, $ 
— $ rage, s 
rag, * Tage, V : 
cagss age, adj 
P 4 


lay, 8. 
cl, 8 
Ay, 8 
may, » 
nay, adv 
Pay, v 
play, s 
; pray, v 
quay, 
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male, 8 


quay, s rake, v 
ray, $ lake, s mail, 8 
ar-ray, v for- lake, v nail, s 
ay v ſhake, v pail,s 
ſlay, v ſlake, v pale, adj 
ſtay, v ſpake, v quail, s 
ſtray, v ake, $ rail, v 
ſpray, s take, v rail, s 
way, v miſ-take, v ſail, v 
tray, $ be- take, v ſale, s 
be-tray, v under-take, v ſcale, s 
way, s over-take, v ſcale, v 
whey, s wake, v ſnail, s 
Wray, v ALE ſtale, adj 
A ale, s en-tale, v 
ache, s$ bail, s tail, s 
bake, v bale, s + re-tail, v 
blake, adj dale, s veil, s 
brake, v ſail, v vale, s 
cake, s flail, s a-vail, v 
drake, s frail, adj pre- vail, v 
flake, 8 gale, s wail, v 
lake, s al, s be-wail, v 
make, v ale, v ALL 
o · pake, adj hail, v awle, s 
ball, s 


quake, v ex-hale, v 
| bawl, 


P 


"TY : 
£ » 
"I 
o 
> 
5 
J 


bawl, v 
brawl, v 
call, v 
caul, 8 
crawl, v 
fall, v 
Gaul, s 


all, s 
haul, v 
pall, v 


paul, s 
ſhall, v 


ſmall, adj 
ſprawl, v 
all, 8 
tall, adj 
thrall, v 
wall, s 
whalc, s 
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crawl'd, v 
gall'd, 1 
maul'd, - 


palPFd, v 


en- thrall'd, v 


AILD 
bail'd, v 
fail'd, v 
hail'd, v 
hal'd, v 
ex- hal'd, v 
— * v 
im- pal'q, v 
Laird, v 
ſaid, v 
en- tail'qʒ v 
re-tail'd, v 
trail'd, v 
veil'd, v 


pre- vail'd, v 


be-wail'd, v 
ALF 
calf, $ 
halt, 8 
ALK 
baulk, v 


chalk, s 
ſtalk, » 
talk, v 
walk, v 
ALM 
alm, 8 
balm, s 
calm, adj 
helm, s 
Im, s 
ds, $ 
_ 8 
_— 
fault, s 


ex- alt, v 


halt, v 
ALS 
elſe, adj 
balls, 8 
bales, 8 
bails, v 
calls, v 
bawls, v 
brawls, v 
crawls, v 
falls, v 
.- falſe, 


frame, s radi-ance, s 


e, v dalli-ance, 8 
ame, adj reli- ance, s 


maim, v 


name, $ 


ſame, adj 
tame, adj 
ſhame, 5 


Ann, s 
ban, $ 
bran, $ 
can, v 
cann, $ 
fan, v 
fan, s 
man, $ 


fan, v 


ſpan, s 
wan, $ 
tan, v 
than, ady 
van, $ 
Wan, ad; 


chance, $ 
dance, v 
France, s$ 
— v 
ance, $ 
Prance, v 


o-rance, $ 
eliver-ance, $ 
en-trance, $ 
in-hance, v 
counte-nance,s 
mainte-nance,s 
utter-ance, $ 
rid-dance, s 


AND 
and, adv 
band, $ 
brand, 3 
fann'd, v 


- bland, ad 


= 


land, : 
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land, s in, 8 
' . ſand, s — 8 


main, adj 


ſcan'd, v 

ſpan'd, v 
d, v 

ſtand, s 


= with-ſtand, v 
XX under-ſtand, v com- plain, v 
under-hand, v 


rain, $ 
r 
ar- raign, v 
fas, part 
ſtain, v 
bane, 8 ſtrain, v 
blain, s ſprain, v 
brain, 3 con- ſtrain, v 
cane, s ſwain, $ 
crane, s enter-tain, v 
Dane, s ab-: ſtain, v 
diſ-dain, v con: tain, v 
deign, v re-tain, v 
feign, v de-tain, v - 
drain, v ob-tain, v 
pro-fane, v ſuſtain, v 
a-gain, adv main-tain, v 
ane, $ train, v 


ſtrand, v 
tan'd, v 
wand, $ 
ANE 


re- ſtrain, v 


wane, 8 
Wain, $ 
AMP 
camp, $ 
champ, v 
cramp, Y | 
damp, ad] 
lamp, s. 
ſtamp, v 
vamp, v 
ANCH 
blanch, v 
branch, s 
hanch wel 
haunch, 8 
launch, v 
ſtanch, v 
ſtanch, adj 
ANG 
bang, v 
fang, s 
ng, s 
g· * 
4 
25 * 


Prang, 
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ſprang, v thank, v AP 


tang, v ANT cap, 8 
twang, $ ant, $ chap, $ 
ANGE aunt,s CcClap,s WM 
chan ge, 8s Cant, 8 thunder-clap, 5 2 

ex- change, s cant, flap,s 
grange, s re- cant, v p, s „ 
mange, s chant, v ap, 8 
range, v en- chant, v lap, s 
nge, a daunt, v map, $ 
e- ſtrange, v flaunt, v nap, $ 
ANK t. v pap, $ 
bank, s aunt, v Tap, 8 
mounte-bank,s pant, v ſlap, s 
blank, adi plant, v ſnap, v 
drank, » rant, v ſcrap,s 
flank, 3 taunt, v ſtrap, v $ 3 
frank, 8 vaunt, V tap, v \ 
frank, adj want, v trap,s | 
lank, adj AINT en-trap,v 
prank, s faint, ad) | wrap, v 
rank, s paint, v AP 
ſank, v plaint, s ape, 8 
ſhank, s com-plaint, s crape, s 
flank, v ac-quaint, v gape, v 
ſtank, v aint, $ grape, $ 


nape, 
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Car, 8 pare, * 
far, adv com- pare, v 
jar, s um- pair, 
jar, v re- pair, 
mar, v play 'r, 8 
ſcar, s pray'r, $ 
ſpar, s rare, adj 
1 8 ſhare, 5 
tar, 8 ſhare, v 
war, 8 ſnare, 8 
ARE en. ſnare, v 
are, v ſpare, or 
bare, adj thin, adj 
bear, 8 ſpare, or 
care, $ unwant- 
chair, 8 ed, adj 
dare, v ſpare, v 
fare, 8 — v 
fare, v ſquare, 8 
fair, adj ſtare, v 
glare, v ſwear, v 
en- trap't, p hair, 83 tare, $ 
wrap't, p hare, s wear, v 
A maxe, $ ware, $ 
bar, 8 pair, 3 ARB 
bar, * pair 5 V barb, * 


garb, 


b, 8 

RCH 

arch, s 
arch, adj 
march, v 


— oh 


ſtarch, 8 
ARD 
bard, 8 
bar d, v 
card, $ 
card, v 
dar d, v 
far d, v 
glar'd, v 
, 8 
3 adj 
heard, 
zarr'd, v 
lard, 8 
ar d, v 
d, v 
ſtar d, v 
Mar'd, v 
mar ' d, v 
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en- ſnar d, v 
7 ſpar'd, v. 
-{pair'd, v 
ure, v 
ſtarr d, v 
tarr d, v 
ward, vel 
tribus, s 
ward, or a 
minor, $ 
re-ward, v 


yard, s 
ARF 


ARK 


5 parts 8 


ark, $ 
bark, 5 
bark, v 
clerk, s 
ark, adj 
hark, v 


lark, s 


narl, v 


ARM 


— 
bals, s 


flaſh, v 
{waſh, v 
thraſh, v 
traſh, 8 
Waſh, v 
ASK 
aſk, v 
baſk, v 
caſk, 1 
flaſk, s 
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eaſt, 8 
faſt, v 


_— adj 
aſt, v 


laſt, v 
laſt, adj 
laſt, 8 
maſt, 8 


paſt, part 


vaſt, adj 


AT 
at, adv 
bat, $ 
brat, s$ 
cat, 8 
chat, $ 
fat, s 
fat, adj 
flat, adj 


far, 


mat, $ 


ſquat, ad) 
that, ad) 
vat, $ ; 
what, ad) ö 
ATE A 
bait, v 
a-bare, v 
deli-cate, ad; 
date, $ 
fate, s$ 
gate, $ 
gait, 8 
grate, 8 
ate, V 
— 
hate, 5 
late, ady 
re-late, v 
mate, $ 
pate, s 
plate, s 
prate, V 


gnat, s  conſe-ctate, v 


. 


ſate, adj 
ſlate, 8 


pat, v 
rat, $ 


| ſtate, 8 

af {trait, ad} 

Wc tc-a-tete, ady 

7 weight, s 
wait, v 


N 
* 


8 


catch, v 
{cratch, v 
hatch, s 
latch, s 
match, s 
match, v 
N patch, s 
diſ-patch, v 
= 41ſnatch, v 
= thatch, v 


path, s 
wrath, s 
AVE 
brave, adj 


| 
de, 


2371 


cave, $ 

clave, v 
crave, v 
drave, v 
gave, v 


ATCH miſ-gave, v 


ave, $ 
— v 
knave, 8 
lave, v 
nave, 8 
pave, v 
rave, v 
ſave, v 
ſhave, v 
ſtrave, v 
ſlave, s 
ſtave, 5 
wave, v 
thrave, v 
AW 
awe, $ 
claw, 5 
craw, $ 
daw, $ 


draw, v 
Q 


ap-plaud, v 


flaw, s 
haw, 5 
Jaws 8 
aw, 8 
maw, $ 
gnaw, v 
paw, s 
raw, adj 
ſaw, v 
ſaw, v 
ſaw, 8 
ſpaw, s 
ſtraw, s 
thaw, 8 
AWD 
awd, v 
bawd, s 
claw'd; v 
fraud, s 
laud, v 


— 
— — 


— — * . 
— - + — _—— ——— ͤ 


— 


—_— — 


A _ 


thaw'd, v 
AWN 
brawn, s 
dawn, $ 
drawn, p 
fawn, 


fawn, v 
fawn, 8 


* 


Pawn, $ 
pawn, V 

aw, s 
lawn, p 
ſpawn, $ 


1238 


key, s 
lee, 8 


knee, s 
pea, 'S 


| pics, 8 


ea, 8 
ea, adv 
ACE 

ceaſe, v 


yawn, v de- ceaſe, s 


theſe, ad) 


wheze, v 
EACH 
beach, s 


bleach, v “ 
-- breech, 5 


breach, 
leach, 
peach, 


im- peach, 


t 1 
"A 


f 


AX fleas, 8 preach, 
ax, $ fleece, s reach, 
flax, 8 fleece, v reach,“ 
lax, adj geeſe, s ſpeech, 5 8 
re-lax, adj eaſe, $ teach, 5 WM 
re-lax, v in-creaſe, v EAD 
tax, $ de-creaſe, v bead, s 
tax, V eaſe, s bleed, l 
Wax, $ eaſe, 5 breed, v 
Wax, v niece, s bread, s 
EA peace, s creed, 
flea, 8 pleaſe, 1 dead, p 
fee, 5 leas, $ deed, 
flee, v eas, S dread, „ 
free,; v ſeize, v feed, v - 
glee, s teaſe, freed, p 


I 
9 
p 
2 
3 
N 
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flead, p break, v 
gle lead, 8 creek, v 
„ 8 creek, s 
heed, v Rea, 8 
knead, v leak, s re - veal, v 
lead, v leek, 3 
miſ-lead, * meek, ad} 
mead, $ ak, Y 
plead, v 1 ak, » 
read, v k, 8 
reed, 8 ſneak, v 
ſqueak, v 
ſtreak, v 


weak, adj 
wreak, v 
EAL 
deal, v 


feel, v 


EAN 
bean, 8 
been, v 


clean, adj 


deign, v 
dean, 5 
glean, v * 


— 
han, v 
mean, v 
mien, 8 
mean, adj 
_ 8 

n, 
— 5 
Kreen, v 
ſpleen, s 

e gh-teen, adj 

wean, v 

an, v 

AP 
creep, v 
deep, adj 
cheap, adj 
heap, 8 
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leap, v 
reap, V 
| ſeep, v 
ſweep, v 
_ 
wee 
EAR 
bear, s 
bear, 
blear, adj 
chear, s 
clear, adj 
dear, adj 
deer 5 8 
ear, 8 
fear, 8 
flear, v 
ar, $ 
ar, V 
Jeer, v 
ear, V 
mear, $ 
near, adj 
near, v 


pear, $ 
ap-pear, v 


peer, 8 
rear, $ 
ſear, v 
ſeer, 8 
ſheer, v 
{meer, v 
be- ſmear, v 
ſneer, 3 
i 
KY; 
ſteer, $ 
| ſwear, v 
rear, 5 
tear, v 
there, adv 
wear, V 
were, V 
where, ad“, 
ew, s | 
AST 
beaſt, s 
breaſt, s 


dreſt, =_ | 


leaſt, OY i 
. yeaſt, s | 
EAT | 
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EAT Wheat, s ECK 
beat, v re- peat, v beck, 8 
bleat, re- treat, 8 check, v 
de- ceit, s EATH deck, s 
cheat, s breath, s deck, v 
cheat, v death, 8 neck, 8 
feat, s heath, s peck, s 
fleet, 8 . ſheath, s Fes * 
gleet, s wreath, 8 PECK, 8 
greet, v EAVE EC'T 
cat, adj beave, 3 checkt, p 
= eat, s ſemi-brieve, s re- flect, v 
meat, $ cleave, v neg- lect, v 
neat, adj de- ceive, v cor- rect, - 
peat, s heave, „ ar- rec, adi 
leat, v leave, v e- rect, adj 
eat, $ be-reave, v direct, v 
ſtreet, 8 ſieve, s peck't, p 
ſheer, 5 ſleave, s circum met, 4 
{weet, adj ſheave, v re-ſpe 
ſweat, v weave, v deck'd, p 
teat, 8 EB pro- tect, v 
treat, $ ebb, v de- tect, v 
threat, s neb, s recol-lect, v 
in- treat, v web, s re ject, v 


de ject, 
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ſeas, s de- creed, p be- lief, s 
ſneeze, „ deed, s re- lief, s 
ſqueeze, v in- deed, ad leaf, s 


teas, $ - dread, v thief, 8 
| trees, $ feed, v EEK 
| wheeze, v feed, p beak, 3 
1 EECH freed, p bleak, ad) 
1 beech, s a-greed, p break, v 
7 bleach, v ed, v 
8 breach, s mead, s 
1 breech, s need, s 
$ creech, $ plead, v 
1 leach, s read, v 
5 peach,s reed, s 
—= preach v ſeed, 6 
*X im-peach, v ſpeed, 8 
4 reach, 8 ed, $ 
4 reach, v tread, v 


1 2 v 1 4 8 
3 z 8 EF 
KY v beef, 8 
1 EED brief, adj 
8 bead, s chief, adj 
bleed, v deaf, adj 
breed, V feif, 8 


cede, * grief, 8 
Qs 
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keel, $ - keam, $ 
meal, 5 teem, v 
kneel, v eſ-teem, v 
peal, $ EEN 
Peel, v a bean, 8 
reel, v been, v 
reel, s$ dean, $ 
ſeal, 8 mean, v 
ſteal, v mien, $ 
teal, 8 queen, $ 
weal, 8 uean, $ 
wheel, 8 cen, v 
EEM Kean, 8 | 
beam, 8 ſkreen, of 
cream, $ Ny ad) 
deem, * = adj 
dream, v ſpleen, s 
re- deem, v eigli-teen, adj 
fleam, 8 wean, v 
gleam, v EEP 
fu-preme, adj creep, v 
ream, s deep, adj 
ſeem, v keep, v 
be- ſcem, * leap, * 
ſteam, 8 peep, v 
ſtream, 3 LEAP, V 


. neat, adj 


- Neet, s 


; EETH S 
. Teeth, v C 
.teeth, 2 AY 


ſheep, * 
flcep, v 
ſtecp, v 
ſweep, - 
weep, v 
EEI 8 
be't, v 
feet, 8 8 i 
fleet, s 1 
Slect,s, ñ⁶ 
greet, T 
eat, adj 
cat, s 5 
meet, adj 
meet, V 


peat, s 
E 
cat, $ 
ſheet, s 


ſtreet, s$ 
ſweet, ad} 


EEVE 
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EEVE ell, 8 wield, vx 
beeve, 8 fell, v ſhield, v 
at- chieve, v hell, 8 ſhell'd, p 
cleave, v knell, 8 ield, v 
rieve, v mell, 8 ELCH 
— v ex-pel, v belch, v 
re-lieve, v com- pel, v Welch, s 
be- lie ve, v re- pel, v ELF 
re- prieve, v uell, v delf, 8 
ſhrieve, $ ſhell, 8 if, 8 
EFT ſmell, 8 elf, s 
cleft, p ſpell, 8 ſhelf, s 
left, p . ſpell, v_ ELM 
br left, adj ſel, v elm, s$ 
be reft, p tell, v film, s 
1 EG well, ady helm, s 
beg, v yell, v realm, 8 
dreg, s LD over-whelm, v 
egg, $ dwell'd, p ELT 
leg, s fell'd, p belt, 8 
7 8 held, s dealt, v 
| geld, v dwelt, v 
bell, s feld. felt, v 
re- bel, v pop. gelt, v 
cell, 8 c , melt, v 


| dwell, v ſwell, > knelt, v 
1 pelt, 


— - — 
— — — 


—_ 
— — 
_ — 8 
— a — CE. ee. oem Ls ain 


_ 


pelt, v ten, adj quint-eſſence, 3 
melt, v then, adv tenſe, 8 
ſpelt, v when, adv pre-tence, s 
welt, 8 wren, 8 thence, adv 
ELTH ENCE whence, ady 
health, s inno-cence, s ENCH 
ſtealth, s de-fence, s bench, s 
wealth, s con-ſcience, s drench, v 
ELVE of-fence, s clench, v 
delve, v frankincence,s french, adj 
ſhelve, v dili-gence, s uench, v 
EM influence, s nch, s 
con- demn, v exi- gence, s tench, 8 
„s nepli-pence, s trench, 8 
em, v indj-gence, s wench, 8 
ſtem, v . ady wrench, v 
ſtem, s excel-lence, s END 
EN com- mence, v bend, v 
Ben, s im- menſe, adj blend, v 
den, s ex- pence, s tran- ſcend, v 
fen, s recom-pence, v de- ſcend, v 
hen, 8 © pence, s conde-ſcend, v 
ken, s elo-quence, s de-fend, v 
men, s circumference, of- fend, v 
* s confe-rence, 8 friend, s 
el-ſence, s be- friend, v 


— —j 
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appre- 
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ypre-hend, v dent, s Trent, 3 

mpre-hend, v in-dent, r vent, $ 

pre-hend, v negli-gents ad) c- vent, s 
lend, v indi-gent, adj in-vent, v 

mend, v dili-gent, adj con- vent, s 

om- mend, v Kent, s circum-vent, v 


ecom-mend, v lent, v under-went, v 
ex- pend, v commandment EP 
= rend, v meant, v crep, v 
2 ſend, v argu-ment, s ſkep, 8 
ſpend, v pent, v ſtep, v 
1 tend, V  re-pent, v ſtep, s 
at -tend, v elo-quent, adj EPT 
in- tend, v ſpent, v crept, v 
gen -tend, v ent, v kept, v 
Fon-tend, » pre- ſent, v leapt, v 
vend, v repre · ſent, v ſtept, v 
ENGTH af, ſent, v ſwept, v 
length, s con- ſent, v ER 
2 diſ-ſent, v de- fer, v 
EN re- ſent, v re- fer, v 
bent, v tent, s pre- fer, v 
ac- cent, s in- tent,s in- ter, v 
aſ-· ſcent, s con- tent, adj de- ter, v 
de- ſcent,s ex- tent,s her, pr 
inno- cent, adj at- tent, adj myrr 7 
e © i, 


fir, 8 
fir, 8 
ERB 
curb, v 
herb, s 
verb, 8 
ſu- perb, adj 
RCE 


fierce, adj 


hearſe, s 
re-hearſe, v 
a-merſe, v 

im- merſe, v 

pierce, v 

racy 8 

theirs, 

verſe, s 4 

con- verſe, adj 
in-verſe, ad} 
re-verſe, adj 

uni-verſe, $ 

ERCH 

birch, s 

= 9 


ap- 
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ERD 
beard, 8s 
bird, $ 
chear'd, v 

clear d, v 

en- dear'd, v 
fear'd, v 
fleer d, v 
herd, 8 
heard, v 
jeer d, v 


churl, 9 
girl, s l s 


pearl, 8 
l v 


d, v diſ-cern, v 


cer d, v con- cern, v 


ſteer'd, v 


ERGE 


dirge, s 
ſurge, s 


verge, s 
ER 
clerk, s 
jerk, s 
lurk, v 
quirk 8 
irk, v 
ERL 
carl, 8 


learn, v 
fern, $ 
ſpurn, v 
turn, v 
yearn, V 
earn, v 
churn, v 
ERS 
bears, v 
bears, $ 
cheers, v 
clears, v 
en- dears, v 
fears, 


fears, 3 con- fers, v perth, s 
fleers, v de- fers, v worth, 3 
jeers, v ERT ERV 
her's, pr heart, 8 nerve, 8 
lears, v dirt, 8 ſerve, v 
pears, $ a-lert, adj ſwerve, v 
—_ 8 pert, adj de- ſerve, v 

eers, v mala-pert, adj pre- ſerve, v 
ſheers, v irt, s re- ſerve, v 
ſmears, v ſquirt, v con- ſexve, v 
be- ſmears, v con- vert, v ESS 
ſpears, s di-vert, v Beſs, 8 
eers, v re- vert, v bleſs, v 
ſtears, s in- vert, v ex- ceſs, 8 
ſwears, v per- vert, v cheſs, 8 
tears, 8 de-ſert, v drreſs, v 
tears, v diſ-ſert, v ad- dreſs, v 
verſe, 8 in-ſert, r re- dreſs, v 
re- verſe, adj wort, 8 eſs, v 
con- verſe, adj wert, v eſs, adj 
wears, v ERTH meſs, 8 
years, 8 birth, s preſs, v 
errs, v dearth, 8 preſs, 8 
furs, 8 girth, s op-preſs, v 
pre- fers, v mirth, s re- preſs, v 
re- fers, v earth, s ex- preſs, v 
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ſup- pr eſs, v Jeſt * 
yes, adv 
ſtreſs, 8 bs ady 
diſ-treſs, 8 neſt, 8 
re- greſs, s preſt, - 
e- greſs, s op-preſt, v 
11.5 eſs, 8 re- preſt, v 
* ex- preſt, v 
2 adj 2 preſt, v 
Pro- tels u 
con-feſs, v £5 wy 's 


ESH inte-reſt, 5 
fleſh, 8 queſt, 8 
freſh, adj diſ-treſt, v 
EST teſt, s 
beſt, adj pro- teſt, v 
bleſt, par de- teſt, v 
breaſt, 8 con- teſt, v 


| in-ceſt, 8 veſt, 8 
cheſt, 8 in- veſt, v 
creſt, s di- veſt, v 

1 — par ca- reſt, v 

ad-dre par welt, 8 

re-dreſt, par " v 

pro- feſt, par yeaſt, 8 
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de-preſs, con: feſt, par 


. 


bet, 8 


debt, s 


feet, s 


get, v 
for- et, V 


et, v 
jet, $ 
net, $ 

t. 8 
et, v 
tret, s 


wet, ad 


whet, v 


yet, ady 


ETCH 


fetch, v 


ſtretch, v 
wretch, $ 


EW 


LE 
F 
© 1 1 
1 


drew, v 
few, adv 
flew, v 
hew, v 
ew, s 
ew, v 
þ mew, v 
4 new, adj 
= pew, $ 
8 cue, $ 
$ ſew, v 
4 ſhew, v 
flew, v 
ſhrew, s 
true, adv 
view, $ 
rue, s 
* rue, v 
yew, $ 


decks, 8 
rex, $ 
ſex, 8 
vex, v 
con- vex, adj 


per- plex, v 
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EY 
key, s 


whey, $ 
I, pro 
by, prep 
buy, v 
cry, v 


die, v 
die, 8 
dye, v 

dry, adj 
5e int 
fly, s 
fry, v 


hie, v 


com- ply, v 
re- ply, v 
Weigh, y im-ply, v 


5 8 
ſhy, ady 
ſky, s 

ſly, adv 
2 
ſpy, v 
tle, v 
try, v 
thigh, s. 
thy, * 


vie, v 


1 


high, adv N fere 


lie, v 
lye, 8 


adverbia 1 in y 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= — - Fn” =") 8 
— % - * — 
— 
. COT 
= —_—  — 


—— _ . — — 


Or eto ro —— — —— — — 
— 
— 


rib, $ 

ſquib, s 
IBE. 

bribe, s 


. 
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fries, v 
frize, 8 
guiſe, s 


diſ-guiſe, v 


nes, v 
lice, s 


ſcribe, s tyran- niſe, v 


tribe, s 


-{cribe, v 
13 * 
de- ſcribe, v ci-pice, $ 
circumſcribe, * | 
ſub- ſcribe, v 
tran- ſcribe, v 


ISE 


cries, v 


ſacri-fice, 8 


ſuf- fice, v 


flies, s 
flies, v 


mice, s ICHwelITCH 


nice, adv 
pres, $ 


P les, V 
Price, 8 
Prize, 8 


N com- priſe, v 
circum- ciſe, v 
pre ciſe, ady 


rice, 8 
riſe, v 
ſize, 8 


de- ſeries, v 


ſkies, 8 
ſlice, 8 
ſpice, s 
ſties, 8 
*ticey v 


en- tice, V 


thrice, adv 


trice, $ 


twice, ady 


vice, $ 


ad-vice, s 
de-viſe, 8 
re-viſe, v 


wile, adv 


bitch, s 
ditch, 5 
flitch, s 
rich, adv 
itch, v 
ich, s 
ſtitch, s 
{witch, 8 
twitch, v 
vetch, s 
which, rel 
witch, s 
ICK 
brick, S 
chick, s 
click, V 
Dick, 8 
kick, v 
In 


1 


5" . 8 
+. 


_*Q.,i= 
4 
= 
. 
T2354 
. 
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lick, v dy'd, v 
nick, v .dry'd, * 
pick, v ons” 4 l 
prick, v i Hu 
= 


„ad 
2 : = 


ſick, ? WAV 
tick, s be-lyd,v 
thick, ad) —__ 
trick, $ ply'd, v 
ID com-ply'd, v 
bid, v re-ply'd, v 
chid, v Py i v 
did, v im-ply'd, v 
hid, v pride, v 
kid, 8 pry'd, v 
lid, 8 _— v 
mid, adv ſide, v 
rid, v de-cry'd, v 
ſlid, v de-ſcr d, v 
ſtrid, v flde, v 
IDE d, v 
a-bide, v Ade 
bride, 8 ride, 8 
chide, v try d, v 
ery'd, v Vds v 


weight d, v 
wide, adj 
IDGE 
bridge, 8 
a-bridge, v 
rid &,$ 
IFE 
fife, 8 
knife, 8 
life, s 
rife, adj 
ſtrife, 8 
wife, s 
mid-wife, s 
IFF 
cliff, s 
Riff, adj 
ſkitf, 5 
whitt, 8 
IFT 
drift, s 
E: 
fr, 
lift, v 
ift, v 
ſhitt, $ 
{w fr, 


9 
4 
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ſwift, ad) guile, s rill, s 

thrift, s be-guile, v ſhrill, adj 
IG 


mile, $ {kill, s 
big, adj Nile, s ſpill, v 
brig, s pile,'s ill, adv 
dig, v compile, v till, adv 
hg, 8 mile, 8 ſwill, v 
gig, 8 ſtile, 8 thrill, v 
Jig, s ſtile, v will, s 
lig, v tile, s ILD 
pig, s vile, ad} build, v 
twig, s while, ady fill'd, v 
wlug, $ wile, adj kill'd, v 
IKE ILL. mill'q, v 
dike, s bill, s paoiüll'd, v 
Pike, $ chill, v {kill'd, v 
fpike, s drill, s ſpill'd, v 
ſtrike, v fill, v wille, v 
ILE 1 ſtill'd, v 
bile, s ull, s {will'd, v 
recon- cile, v kill, s till'd, v 
croca-dile, 5 mill, s trill'd, v 
file, v pill, s will'd, v 
file, 8 quill, s ILDE F. 
de-file, v till, ady recon-ciPd, - 
ue, $ trill, s child, s 7 


Bud, 5 


fd, v 
de- fil'd, v 
be- guil'd, v 
pil'd, v 
com- pil'd, v 
imil'd, v 
ſtil'd, v 
til'd, v 
wild, adj 
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IM 
brim, 8 
dim, adj 
him, pro 
limb, s 
prim, adj 
rim, $ 
ſkim, v 
ſwim, v 
flim, adj 
trim, v 
trim, $ 
whim, 8 
IME. 
clime, 8 
climb, v 
chime, v 
crime, 8 
grime, s 
ime, $ 
mime, $ 


prime, adj 


lime, 5 

rhyme, $ 

time, s 

thyme, 8 
2 


IMP 
crimp, 5 
limp, v 
pinip, $ 
mrimp, 8 

IN 
in, pre 
bin, s 
chin, s 
din, $ 
fin, s 
inn, $ 
gin, 8 
grin, s 

be-gin, v 
kin, $ « 

in, 8 
fn, 8 
ſhin, 8 
Min, $ 
ſpin, v 
thin, aq 
tin, 8 
tin, v 
twin, $ 
Win, V 


INE 


— 


_—_— 


—— —— ec rper re ern ax—em——_ a w i 


. . ͤ—MM 
——— LIT — 


_ > — 


= WI 

INE quaran-tine, s 
com-bine, v thine, pro 
concu-bine, s Valen-tine, s 


colum-bine, 8 twine, s 
brine, s en-twine, v 
in-cline, v vine, 8 
de-cline, v di- vine, adj 
chine, s wine, $ 
chine, v whine, v 
dine, v INCE 
fine, s | mince, v 
kine, s prince, $ 
line, s quince, $ 
mine, pro rinſe, v 
nine, adj ſince, adv 
pine, s con- vince, v 
pine, v wince, v 
re- pine, v INCH 
— 8 clinch, v 
ſign, v finch, s 
de- ſign, v inch, 8 
re- ſign, v pinch, v 
ſhine, v winch, s 
ſhrine, s IND 
ſwine, s rin'd, v 
Tyne, 8 d, * 


grind, v 
pin'd, v 
tkin'd, v 
INDE 4 
bind 5 * . 
blind,s 
blind, adj 
re-clin'd, par 
in-clin'd, v 


a in' *, 3s 
de-clin d, par 1 


din'd, v 15 
fin' d, v y 
find, V 
| hind, s 
be-hind, ady 


ſhrin'd, v 


en-ſhrin'd, v | 


twin'd, 


4 
4 
£ 


wind, v 


whind, v 


ING 
bring, v 
eling, v 
ding, v 
fling, v 
king, $ 
ling, s 
ring, $ 
ring, v 
ſing, v 
ling, s 
ſling, v 
ſpring, $ 

ing, $ 
ſtring, s 
ſwing, v 
thing, s 
wing, $ 
wing, v 

INGE 
cringe, v 
fringe, s 


fringe, v 


twin' d, v 
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hinge, s 
ſinge, v 


ſwin , * 


IN 


blink, v 


brink, s 


cinque, ad 


chink, s 
chink, v 
clink, v 
drink, v 
link, 8 
11 8 
ink, v 
fink, s 


ſhrink, v 


ſlink, v 
ſtink, v 
think, v 
be- think, v 


hint, v 
lint, s 
mint, 8 
ſquint, v 
ſtint, s 
print, $ 
print, v 


im- pri nt, * 


IP 
chip, v 
clip, v 
dip, v 
drip, v 
hip, 8 
lip, 8 
nip, v 
pip, 5 

e-quip, v 
rip, v 
ſip, v 
ſlip, 8 
ſlip, v 
ſkip, v 
ſnip, v 
ſtrip, v 

tip, 
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tip, s trip't, » re- quire, v 
trip, v whip't, v en-quire, v 
trip, s IR ac- quite, v 
whip, v fir, 8 fre, 8 
IEE. myrrh, s de- ſire, v 
ire v . i, go. ſhire, 5 3 
pipe, s ſtir, v ſpire, s 
pipe, » be-ſtir, v a- Ipire, v 
ripe, adj IRE re- ſpire, v 
mipe, s buyer, s ex-pire, v 
ripe, s briar,s per- ipire, v 
type, 8 cryer, 8 quire, s 
tripe, $ dire, adj e.ſquire, s 
wipe, v dyer, s con- pire, v 
ILT dryer, adj tire, v 
chip't, v fire, 8 tire, 3 
alip't, v fire, v re- tire, v 
dip't, v hire, $ at-tire, $ 
e-quip't, v lar, s tier, s 
rip't, v ire, 5 tryer, 8 
fp'd, v ad>mire, v wire, $ 


mip'd, v mire, s IRE, ſee ERK 
Kip'd, v nigher, a IRL, fee ERL 
flip't, v lyre, s IRN, ſee ERN 
ſuip't, v quire,s IRP, ſee ERP 
Axip't, v choir, 8 — 
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IRT friſk, v 
blirt, v whiſk, v 
dirt, s ISP 
girt, v criſp, acl 
a-lert, adj liſp, v 
ſhirt, s whiſp, s 
ſkirt, s IST 


ſkirt, v exor-ciſt, s 
{quirt, s fiſt, s 


8 ms 
IS, v iſt, v 
bliſs, s liſt, s 
hiſs, 8 en-liſt, v 
kiſs, 5 miſt, s 
mils, $ wriſt, s 
piſs, s con-liſt, v 
Bwils, 8 in- ſiſt, v 
this, pro de-fiſt, * 

18H per- ſiſt, v 
diſh, 8 re- ſiſt, v 
fiſh, s IT 
piſh, ady bit, 8 
wiſh, s bit, v 

ISK chit, 8 
briſk, adj fit, s 

ik, 8 flit. * 

R 4 


hit, v 
kit, s 
Knit, v 
mitt, s 
pit, $ 
quit, v 


1 * * 
It, V 


ſlit, v 


8 


{Pr e 


N 


grit, 
tit, $ 


twit, v 
wit, $ 
writ, $ 


ad-mit, v 

re-mit, v 

com- mit, v 
ſub-mit, v 


ITE 
bite, v 
blight, s 
bright, a 


due, 
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dite, s ſmite, v IT IH 9 
in- dite, v ſlight, adj blithe, adj WM 
fight, s ſlight, s lyth, v 1 
flight, s ſpite, s 3 S = 
fright, s weight, $ tithe, s bs 
height, s tight, adj with, pre 
"light, s trite, adj writhe,s 
mite, s white, adj IVE = 
might, s write, v Clive, s 3 
might, v cite, v dlive, v 9 
night,s in- cite, v drive, v oY 
knight, 8 re-cite, v five, ad} Is 
de-light,s ex- cite, v give, v If 
be- night, v fire, $ give, s $ 
light, . eve, v + 
pright, s bitch, s . 8 4 
quite, adv ditch, s bee-hive, s 3 
re-quite, v flitch, s live, v A 
right, adj nitch, s a- live, adj 4 
up-right, adj pitch, v con-nive, v 
right, s rich, adj de- prive, v 
right, v ſtitch,s re- vive, v 
hght, s ſwitch, s ſur-vive, v 
over - ſight, s twitch, v ſlive, v 
requi-ſite, adj witch, s ſtrive, v 


oppo- ſite, adj which, rel thrive, v 
* O 


* 


« -. 


0 
doe, $ 
do, v 
dough, s 
foe, 8 
flow, v 
fro, adv 
BO, v 
ow, adj 
lo, adv 
no, adv 
Po, 83 
roe, $ 
row, 8 
ſo, adv 
ſhoe, s 
ſlow, adj 
ſloe, s 
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woo, V 


who, rel 


OBE 
lobe, s 
Job 8 
obe, 8 
robe, 8 
en- robe, v 
OACH 
broach, v 
coach, s 
en- croach, v 
poach, v 
ap- proach, v 
re- proach, v 
roach, s 
OAD 
bode, v 


ſhow, v fore-bode, v 


to, pre 
toe, $ 
trow, v 


though, a 
through, a 


throw, v 
woe, $ 


a-bode, s . 


row'd, v 
toad, $ 
trod, v 
OAK 
book, 8 
broke, v 
brook, 8 
coke, 8 
choke, v 
cloak, 8 
croak, v 
folk, s 
poke, $ 
o 
Lak, v 
ſmoke, s 
ſmoke, v 
ſpoke, v 
{troke, 8 
in-voke, v 


broad, adj re-voke, v 
a- broad, adj pro- voke, v 


goad, $ a-woke, v 
load, v oak, $ 

road, 8 yoke, 8 
rode, v yoke, v 


OALE 
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OALE cone, $ ſoap,s | 
coal, 8 done, adj ſcope, s | f 
dole, s$ drone, 8 ſlope, - 
con-dole, v flown, par trope,s 
foal, s gone, v OAR . 
oal, s roan, v oar, $ be 
ole, s — 8 Ore, 8 1 
mole, 8 Joan, 8 boar, 8 "Mp 
poles $ oan, $ bore, s "i 
oal, s a-lone, adj bore, v * 
ſoal, v. moan, $ core, s WW 
ſole, adj be-moan, v en- ore, adv 
ſhoal, s noue, adi door, s 
ſtole, 8 prone, ad) floor, s 
whole, ad} roan, ad} fore, adj 
OAM ſhone, v be-fore, ad. 
foam, 5 ſtone, 8 a- dore, v 
home, 8 tone, $ goar, v 
comb, s throne, s gore, s xt 
roam, v OE gloar, - 
womb, s. cope, V more, ad; 
: tomb, s coap, V moor, s | 
| OAN hope, s de-plore,v» | 
| bone, s grope, v 1m-plore, x 
| blown, par pope, s poor, ad} 
i 


one, adj rope, s pore, s 


pore, v 
roar, v 
ſoar, v 
ſore, s 
ſcore, $ 
ſhore, s$ 
ſnore, v 
ſtore, 8 

re- ſtore, v 
ſwore, v 
tore, v 
wore, v 
yore, ady 

OB 


throb. v 
OAKS 
oars 8 
boars, 8 
doors, $ 
a-dores, v 
floors, 8 


g0ars, $ 
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Moors, s 
de-plores, v 
10-plores, v 

roars, v 
ſoars, v 
ſores, 8 
ſtores, s 
ſcores, v 
ſhores, 8 
ſnores, v 
whores, $ 
OARD 
board, 8 
goar'd, v 
hoard, s 
roar d, v 
ſoar d, v 
OCK 
block, s 
cock, s 
clock, 8 
dock, s 
flock, s 
knock, s 
lock, 5 
mack, v 


pock, 8 
rock, 8 
ſock, 8 
ſhock, s 
ſmock, 8 

ſtock, s 

OFF 

cough, s 
doit, v 
ſcoff, v 
trough, 8 
OCET 
block't, v 
cock't, V 
Hock't, v 
knock't, 8 
mock't, v 
rock't, v 
ſtock't, v 

OD 
cod, 8 
clod, s 

od, 5 
— 8 
plod, v 
rod, 5 

ſod, 
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ſod, s OKE,ſeeOAK OLE 
trod, v OLE, ſeeOAL folk, s 


ODGE OLL yolk, $ 4 
dodge, : doll, s OLT 1 
Hodge, loll, v bolt, s 

3 lodge, v Moll, s colt, 8 
ge- bs; Il, s dolt, s 

Ger — 8 re-volt, s 
cough't, v en-roll, v OLVE 
* ſcroll, s in-vyolve, v 


dof, v con-troul, v re-yolve, v 
oft, ady toll,s OME, ſee OAM 


ſoft, adj OLD OMP 
N — old, adj pomp, s 
bold, adj romp, $ 
= 8 - cold, adj O 
cog, $ old, s ON, pre 
clog, 8 Id, v upon, pre 
dog, s mould, s one, adojj 
fog, 8 roll'd, v con, v 8 
frog, s ſold, v none, ady 
K Gog, $ ſcold, v ton, $ 
| =g $ told, v won, v 
Og, $ ex-toll'd, v ONCE 
10g, s con-troll'd, v once, ady 
log, s en-roll'd, v ſconce, s 


OND 
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OND fop, s ORCE 
bond, s hop, v diſ-courſe, 3 
con'd, v lop, v coarſe, adj 
= pond,s ſop, s re- courſe, s 
en- thron'd, v prop, s force, 8 
be -moan'd, v flop, v horſe, s 
: groan'd,y ftop, v hoarſe, adj 
4 , ONG top, $ re- morſe, 8 
wy long, adj ſhop, s ſource, s 
= a-mong,adv ſtrop, s ORCH 


ſong, s OPE, ſee OAP y-Ue 8 
co 


ſtrong, ah OPT rch, v 
thong, $ chop't, v torch, 8 
throng, s crop't, v ORD 
wrong, s hop't, v bor d, v 
young, ad lop't, . cord,s 
ONT mop't, v ac-cord, s 
font, s pop't, v re-cord, $ 
front, 8 prop't, v ford, 8 
af-front, v ſtop't, v af-ford, v 
wont, $ top't, v ab-hord,v 
OP - "ON im-plor'd, v 
| crop, $ or, con de-plor'd, v 
© 2 chop, v for, con por'd, v 
| drop, s nor, con pour d, v 


ſmor'd, v ORM ORT 
ſtor'd, v form, s$ court, 8 
ſword, s ſtorm, s ex-hort, v 
whor'd, v form, v de-hort, v 
word, 5 worm, s - ad-hort, v 
lord, 8 ORN port, 8 
OR GE born, par re- port, s 
forge, s corn, s tranſ- port, v 
gorge, v horn, 8 ort, $ 1 
„ 5 hl v for-lorn, par ſhort, ad} | £ 
orge, s morn, ſport, s | 
ſcourge, s mourn, v ex-tort, v 'Y 
ORK ſcorn, v re- ort, v 
cork, 8 ſnorn, par wort, 3 
fork, s ſworn, p OS 1 
pork, 5 torn, p boſs, s 
ſtork, 's thorn, s ir-bols, 8 
work, 8 worn, par Ccrots, 3 
York, S . a-dom,v a-croſs, ady 
ORLD ORND droſs, 5 
world, s a-dorn'd, v foſs, . 
hurl'd, v horn'd, v gloſs, v 
curl'd, v ſcorn'd, v groſs, adj 
twirl'd, v mourn d, in- = 


whirl'd, v ORS, ſee ORCE 
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SY 


moſs, 8 croſt, v 
tofs, v froſt, 8 
OSE glofs't, v 
choſe, v in- groſs't, v 
cloſe, adj 0 oft, 8 
cloſe, v loſt, v 
in- cloſe, v moſt, adj 
doſe, s poſt, s 
doze, v im- poſt, s 
hoſe, 8 toſt, par 
noſe, 8 toaſt, s 
com-poſe, v OT 
ex-pole, v blot, s 
re- poſe, v clot, 8 
de-poſe, v got, v 
im- poſe, v grot, s 
tranſ- poſe, v ꝛ0t, ad; 
ſup-poſe, v jot, $ 
role, s knot, 5 
a-role, v lot, s 
thoſe, p - al-lot, v 
OAST, vel OST not, adv 
boaſt, v pot, 8 
im-boſs't, v plot, 8 
coſt, 8 rot, V 
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—— — Raw... 


fot, $ 
fcot, 3 
ſhot, 8 
ſpot, $ 
trot, v 
wor, v 
OTE 
boat, s 
bloat, v 
coat, 8 
doat, v 
float, v 
goat, $ 
groat, $ 
moat, $ 
mote, $ 
note, 3 
oat, $ 
quote, v 
throat, 3 
vote, $ 
wrote, v 
OTCH 


— — — 


2 — — 


broth, 8 
cloth, s 
doth, v 
froth, s 
loth, adj 
moth, $ 
uoth, v 
oth, 8 
troth, 8 


ow, v 


how, ad) 
mow, v 
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now, ady thrown, p 
dx | 


_ plow, v 
row, $ OX, $ 
ow, v box, 8 
ſnow,s . eocks, $ 
ſtow, v docks, 5 
be- ſtow, v fox, 5 
ſtrow, v flocks, * 
tow, V locks, 5 
thou, pro pocks,s 
Vow, V POx, 8 
OWN rocks, 8 
own, v ſtocks, 5 
brown, adj Ox 
clown, s. boy, $ 
crown, $ coy, adj 
down, adv cloy, v | 
drown, v Joy, s 


frown, v en- joy, v 
grown, p an-noy, v 
— s die.: ſtroy, v 
nownyp toy, v 
mown, p em-ploy, v 
re- noun, s de- coy, v 


ſhown, p 
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OYD OYLS dif-joint, v 
cloy'd, v oils, 8 an- oint, v 
en- joy d, v boils, v OYS 
an-noy'd, v broils, 8 boys, $ 
de- ſtroy'd, v em-broils, v cloys, v 
con- vy d, v coils, v JOYS, $ 
» OYL re-coils, v choice, 8 
7 oil, 5 foils, s en-joys, v 
_ boil, v foils, v  re-joice, v 
|. broil, v ſoils, s POIZE, v 
re- coil, v foils, » an-noys, v 
3s foil, s ſpoils, s rolſe, s 
5 ſoil, 5 ſpoils, v de- ſtroys, v 
ſpoil, s toils, 8 toys, s 
4 toil, $ OYNE employs, v 
OLD groin, 8 voice, 8 
boil' d, v join, v OIST 
2 broil'd, v loin, 5 foiſt, adj 
| # em-broil'd, v pur-loin, v  re-joic't, v 
coil'd, v OYNT OOD 
re- coil'd, v point, s broad, 8 
foil'd, v point, v food, 5 
ſoil'd, v ap- point, v mood, 8 
{poil'd, v diſap- point, v ſtood, v 
toil'd, v joint, s with-ſtood, v 
8 woo'd, 


woo'd, v 

wood, $ 

| wou'd, v 
4 OOF 

licof, s 

a-loof, adv 


\ for-ſook, v 

| ſhook, v 
took, v 

miſ-took, v 
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O01. O00 
cool, v droop, v 
fool, 8 hoop, s 
pool, 3 loop, 5 
ſchool, 8 POOP, s 
ſtool, s ſtoop, v 
tool, troop, 5 
OOM whoop, v 
bloom, s 008 
broom, s$ looſe, ad; 
oom, 5 gooſe, 5 
doom, s OOnr 

room, $ boot, 5 
oom, $ foot, $ 
room, s root, $ 
tomb, 8 ſoot, 8 

en- tomb, v ſhoot, v 
womb, s 001TH 

OON footh, v 
boon, s for- ſooth, adi 
moon, 5 tooth, 5, 
noon, 8 youth, 5 
ſoon, adv OUCH 
ſpoon, s couch, $ 
{woon, v crouch, v | 


pouch 
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pouch, s con-troul, v _ wound, v 


ſlouch, v OULD + wound, p 
touch, s could, v OULT 
vouch, v bowPd, v bolt, s 
-OUD howl'd, v colt, s 


bow'd, v roll'd, v dolt, 8 
cloud, s con- troul'd, v re-volt, v 
crowd, 8 ſhould, v OUNCE 


flow'd, v would, v bounce, v 
3 v OUND re. nounce, s 
oud, adi bound, v de-nounce, v 
mow'd, v a- bound, v pounce, v 


proud, adj re-bound, v - OUNDS 
ſhrowd, v ſuperabound, v bounds, v 
vow'd, V 1e-dound, v a- bounds, v 


OUL drown'd,v re-bounds, y 
owl, $ crown'd,v re-dounds, v 
bowl, s found, v grounds, v 
bowl, v ground, s pounds, s 
cowl, v round, v OUNT 
fowl, s wn'd,v count, $ 
how], v hound, s ac-count, s$ 
roll, s pound, s re- count, v 
foul, 3 round, adi fount, s 
{croll, s ſound, s mount, s 


8 2 OUR 
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OUR brouze, v clout, v 
gur, adi blows, 8 doubt, s 8 
bow'r, 8 COWS, 8 drought, 8 ek 
four, adj crows, $ fought, v 7 
flower, 5 crow, v flout, v vg 
flour, 5 flows, 8 gout. s 2 
hour, s glows, v nought, s | 
low'r, v ows, V pout, v 
pour, v — v rout, 8 
pow'r, v hoſe, s ſouglit, v 
a-mour,s mouſe, s ſpout, s ; 
Para-mour, $ plows, v 2 v (% 
conque-ror, $ prows, $ thought, $ 9 
ſour, adj rows, V ſtout, ad bn. 
ſow'r, 8 rouſe, v trout, s * 
ow'r, 5 ſouſe, » de- vout, adj 
tower, 8 ſnows, v wroughty | 
tour, $ Vows, v OUT , 
de-vour, V OUT growth, s ( 
your, pro out, pre mouth, 8 120 
OUS throughout, pr ſouth, s \ 
bows, s with-out, pre OVE 0 
bows, v a- bout, pre a- bove, adv. |: 4 
boughs, 3 bought, v al-cove, s $38 
brows, $ clout, v clove, s FN 
clove, 1 N 
5 
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clove, v ſnub, v 
dove, s$ tub, $ 
drove, v UCE 
glove,s a-bufe, 8 
ove, s ac-cuſe, v 

— 8 ex-cule, v 
move, v chuſe, v 
prove, v re- cluſe, adj 

ap- prove, v cruſe, $ 

re- prove, v duce, $ 
rove, v dues, 8 
ſhove, v re: fuſe, v 
ſhrove, ad pro- duce, v 
ſtove, $ in-duce, v 
ſtrove, v re-duce, v 
wove, v tra- duce, v 

UB con- fuſe, v 
cub, s dift-fuſe, v 
club, s in- fuſe, v 
chub, s pro: fuſe, adj 
drub, v de- duce, v 
grub, s tranſ-fuſe, v 
rub, v juice, 8 
ſtub, v Jews, s 
ſhrub, s muſe, $ 
83 


mes, 8 
news, 5 
PeEWS, $ 
ſues, v 
ſcrews, 8 
nm * 
uce, 
— 8 
truce, 8 
ule, 8 
diſ-uſe, s 
UCHjceeUTC 
UCE 
buck, $ 
chuck, v 
duck, s 
duck, v 
luck, s 
muck, adj 
pluck, v 
ſuck, v 
ſtuck, y 
UCT 
chuck't, v 
duck't, v 


pluck'r, 
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pluck't, v con- clude, v 
luck't, v in- clude, v 


tuck't, v ex-clude, v 
UCKS pre-clude, v 


bucks, s 


chucks, v 


ducks, s 
ducks, v 
2 v 


brew ed, v 
im- bru'd, v 

chew'd, v 
eſ· chew id, v 


crude, adj 
feud, 8 
lew'd, v 
ewd, adj 
re-new'd, v 
rued, v 
rude, adj 
ſcrew'd, v 
3 
u'd, v 
flew'd, V 
ſtrew'd, v 
in-trude, v 


ob-trude, v 


view'd, v 


bud = 
— <4 3 


grudge, * 
judge, $ 
judge, v 


ad- judge, v 
trudge, v 
UF 

buff, s 
bluff, ad) 
cuff, s 
huff, v 
muff, 8 
e-nough, ad 
puff, v 
ruft, 
10 17 2 
fauff, v 
ſnuff, s 
ſtuff, s 
ſtuff, v 
tough, ad 
U 
cuff't, per 
huff't, p 
muff t, p 
puff 't, p 
ruff't, p 
ſtuff't, p 
inufff t, p 
UE 


44, . 3 7 * = F 
: * _— 
5 4% * 0 ww * w—_— 
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41 
blue, adj 
brew, v 

m- brue, v 

| cue, $ 
2 crew, 8 
= crew, v 
* dew, 5 

A due, $ 
0 drew, v 

) clue, 8 
2 ac-crue, v 

flew, v 

few, adj 

glue, s 

| grew, v 
ue, $ 
ew, 8 

0 jeu, 8 

* new, adj 

re- new, v 
pew, $ 

rue, v 

rue, $ 

ſue, v 


— 
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flew, v tug, v 
ſhew, v UGE 
ſhrew, 8 huge, adj 
ſtew, 3 re- fuge, s 
ſtew, v ſubter-tuge, 8 
ſcrew, 5 UL 
en- ſue, v bull, s 
ſpue, v cull, s 
true, adj dull, adj 
threw, v full, adj 
VIEW, $ Fun v 
you, pro ull, s 
e lull, v 
bug, s mull, v 
dug, s null, adj 
drug, s diſa- nul, v 
hug, s. pull, v 
Jug, s trull, 8 
lug, v ULE 
mug, $ mule, 8s 
ſnug, adj rule, s 
pug, $ ULD 
plug, s bull'd, par 
rug, 5 cull'd, v 
ſhrug, v dull'd, v 


eulla, 


ö 
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m' ꝗ, v mulls, v thumb,3 
ull'q, v diſa-nuls, v womb, s 
mull'd, v pulls, v plumb, « i 
null'd, v. pulſe, $ UME 3 
diſa-null'd, » re-pulle, s fume, 8 * 
pull'd, v UM doom, $ 4 
ULF crumb, s plume, s 
gult, s - come, v plume, v ' 
en-gulf, v dumb, adj rheum, 3 | 
wolf, s drum, 8 ſpume, s 5 
ULK m, s aſ-ſume, v ; 
bulk, s wm, s pre-ſume, v 2 
hulk, s be-numb, v UMP 1 
ſkulk, v lumb, 8 bump, s 
ſulk, v — adj crump, ad 7 
ULP ſcum, s dump, s 
_ gulp, v ſum, $ lump, 5 
Ty $ thumb, s pump, $ 
LS thrum, v pump, v 
bulls, s$ whom, rel rump, $ 
culls, v UMB ſtump, s 
dulls, v bomb, 8 trump, 5 
Us, v dumb, adj thump, s 
ulls,s be- numb, v mump, v 


lulls, v_ tomb, s$ plump, v. 
UN 


wo 


UN 
dun, v 
done, par 
n, $ 
. 
nun, 8 
run, v 
ſun, s + 
ſon, $ 
ſhun, v 
ſpun, v 
ſtun,. v 
tun, s 
won, v 
UND 
ground, $ 


ground, p 


aun'd, v 
ſun'd, v 
ſhun'd, v 
ſtun'd, v 
tun'd, v 
round, ad 
wound, v 
wound, pa 
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UNE 
prune, v 
prune, $ 
tune, v 

at- tune, v 
UNCE 
bounce, v 
dunce, $ 
once, adv 
ounce, $ 
UNCH 
bunch, s 
munch, v 
punch, s 
punch, v 

UNG 
bung, s 
clung, v 
dung, s 
dung, v 
flung, v 
hung, v 
lung, s$ 
rung, v 
ſung, v 


ſlung, v 
ſtung, v 
ſwung, v 
ſprung, v 
tongue, $ 
young, ad 
UNGCE 
lounge, v 
prunge, v 
unge, $ 
ſpunge, 8 
UN 
dunk, s 
drunk, v 
monk, s 
punk, $ 
ſunk, v 
ſhrunk, v 
ſlunk, v 
ſtunk, v 
trunk, 8 
UNS 
guns, $ 


nuns, $ 


runs, v | 


ſuns, 
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ſuns,s de-mur, v curd, 8 1 
ſhuns, v ſlur, s flur'd, v 18 
ſtuns, v URB herd, v i 
han, s * cus, y word, 
; UNT diſ-turb, v UR'D 3 
blunt, a 1 curd,» iſ 
brunt, $ cure, 8 en- dur' d, "© 
fount, s en-dure, » al-lurd, v | Y 
hunt, s al- ure, v im-mur'd, v | x 
runt, s de-mure, adj moor d, 
grunt, » im-mure, » af: ſur'd, y 
} ure, ad) ſtew'rd, : i 
up, pre ure, adj - ob-ſcur'd, r 1 
cup, s aſ-· ſure, v fewer, 
rep, 3 - ſkewer,s RF ' 
tup, v ob- ſcure, adj} ſcurf, s | 
ſup, v URCH A 
UPE birch, 5 turk, s | 
dupe, $ clurch, s URGE ; 
ſoup, s. lurch, s urge, v 
UR URD urge, 
bur, s bird, 8 ſcou ge,, 8 
cur, $ blur'd, v URK .* 
blur, 8 fur'd, v lurk, y | 


fur, + e @ mrs 
Tub, we 


Turk, s 
work, 8 
URL 
curl, v 
churl, s 
hurl, v 
url, s 
URLD 
curl'd, v 
1 hurl'd, v 
3 purl'd, v 
1 world, s 

1 URN 
4 burn, 3 
IK churn, v 
8. fern, 5 
learn, v 
mourn, v 
»4 ſpurn, v 
54 turn, v 
re- turn, v 
WP urn, $ 
* URS 
M1 burs, $ 
blurs, $ 
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curs, s USE, ſee UCE 
furs, 8 USH 
de-murs, v buſh, s 
ſlurs, v_ bluſh, v 
ſpurs, v bruſh, v 
URSE cruſh, v 
curſe, y fluſh, v 
diſ-burſe, v buſh, v 
' turſe, s guſh, * 
purſe, s puſh, v 
worſe, ad) pluſh, 8 
URT ruſh, v 
blurt, s tuſh, 8 
curt, adj tuſh, int 
dirt, 8 thruſh, 3 
urt, v USK 
ſhirt, 8 buſk, v 
ſpirt, v huſk, s 
wort, $ muſk, s 
US tuſk, s 
us, UST 
buſs, s$ buſt, s 
fuſs, s burſt, v 
truſs, » curſt, adj 
thus, ady cruſt, 8 


duſt 


duſt, v 
guſt, s 
diſ-guſt, V 
juſt, adj 
luſt, s 
luſt, v 
muſt, v 
ruſt, s$ 
thruſt, v 
truſt, s$ 
"UT 
but, 8 
but, conj 
cut, $ 
gut, 8 
glut, 
nut, 8 
put, $ 
Put, v 
rut, $ 
ſcut, 8 
ſlut, 8 
ſtrut, v 
hut, s 


ſmut, $ 
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UTCH 
clutch, 8 
crutch, s 
Dutch, s 
much, adj 
ſuch, adj 
touch, 8 
UTE 

re-cruit, $ 
flute, 8 


con- fute, * 


re- fute, v 
lute, s 
mute, v 
ſuit, $ 
ſuit, v 
root, $ 
ſhoot, v 
whoot, v 


diſ-pute, v 
re- pute, s 
im- pute, v 
de- pute, v 
Com- pute, Y. 
pur- uit, 8 


UTH 
booth, 8 
Ruth, s | 
truth,s i 
yough, s 1 ; 
RST 
burſt, v 4 
curſt, v x 
durſt, v | 
firſt, ad 
nurſt, v 


worſt, 


AZE 4 
blaze, v 
Craze, V 
days, s 
gaze, v 
graze, v \ 
glaze, / 
maze, $ 
a-maze, V 
Pravs, * 
praiſe, * 
raiſc, v 
Taze, 


raze, v 
e-raze, v 

ways, $ 

EZE 


breeze, s ap-Prize, v 
bees, $ ſize, s 
fees, $ aſ-ſize, 8 
eale, 3 wiſe, adv 
ſeas, s OZE 
ö heeze, v 
+ TE MS A 
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IZE 
frize, s 
prize, 8 
com- prize, v 


doze, v 
froze, v 
glows, v 
grows, v 
hoſe, s 
loſe, v 
noſe, 8 
rolc, 8 
choſe, v » 


browze, s UZE, fee UCE 
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